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(Our readers respond 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 


All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length 


Counterfeiting Mischief 

I've been taking my time enjoying 
the Summer 2008 issue of Fifth Estate 
and just read “Counterfeiting Sover- 
eignty” by Don LaCoss. The story about 
the superdollar in the last paragraph of 
column 1 and then the top of col. 2, p. 
20 is amazing. Given the reported cases 
where people (like Iraq proconsul Paul 
Bremer) have gone into hot spots and 
started handing out money, the counter- 
feit idea makes a certain sense. I suppose 
the stuff keeps a certain value, as long as 
it keeps circulating abroad, causing who 
knows what sort of mischief. 

But the real deal is the idea money 
helps mainly the power elite. My Pro- 
gressive farmer grandfather in the upper 
Midwest saw precious little currency, 
but he and grandma and the kids raised 
food, made clothes, and cut wood. 
Grandpa actually made shoes. They sur- 
vived. So, I guess I’m saying your idea 
hits a deeply vibrating string somewhere 
in my gut. 

There are no farmers left in my fam- 
ily (something I wouldn't have guessed 
40 years ago), largely because the system 
you describe warps the real value of ev- 
erything. Small dairy farming is gone. 
Organic farming has replaced it to a de- 
gree, but if you shop at a local co-op, you 
know the value of homegrown cabbage 
is as skewed upward as milk was skewed 
downward. 

A primitive trading culture corrects 
that, somewhat. The result isn’t what 
Americans want, however. The Nahua 
people in the mountains of Mexico don’t 
see much currency either. They are a 
trading culture that few of us would re- 
ally want to emulate, admirable as it is. 

Finally, there’s another, more criti- 
cal question that lingers after reading 
your piece. A great many contemporary 
Americans live almost without curren- 
cy. Their pay is deposited electronically 
and they disperse it by way of debit card. 
Certainly that needs to be part of the 
discussion. 

Remember the disturbing passage 
in Margaret Atwood’s Handmaid's Tale 
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where the new Christian fundamentalist 
government simply erases the accounts 
of working women so they will be de- 
pendent on men? Currency would be 
one step better than that, right? You can 
always hide it under your mattress—or 
something. 


Troy Roberts 
[via e-mail] 


Two Buck Chuck 


Yo, your Fine Selves: 

Here’s $10 for a treat (or two). Your 
most recent issue is superb! Buy a bottle 
of cheap red and . . .(finish this sen- 
tence.) 


Love & ruckus & Viva Lakotah! 
Coyote 
Twin Oaks, Virginia 


Fifth Estate response: Thanks, Coy- 
ote, for your contribution. We might 
consider buying some Two Buck Chuck 
when we get the cash to cover our print 
bill. Until then, we're going to add your 
donation to that fund. 


IWW Alive & Well 


Very much enjoyed FE’s Summer 
issue including, “Counterfeiting Sov- 
ereignty,” by Don LaCoss, finding the 
historical information concerning cur- 
rency enlightening. 

Also, “Tarot Cards and the Left,” by 
Joshua Sperber, hit the nail on the head 
regarding apocalyptic pretensions with- 
in certain activist circles. One annoying 
example I see a lot of is this 2012 Mayan 
doomsday cult that is a cottage industry 
for many New Age publishers. 

Wake up, people! You are so right 
that as long as capitalist/authoritarian 
structures dominate, all this nasty shit 
around the world will continue. . .on 
whatever date. 

The obit for LSD innovator Albert 
Hofmann was wonderful, as was the one 
for Utah Phillips. Just one note on the 
latter. The author refers to the IWW as 
an “organizational artifact.” 


This has the connotation that the 
IWW is a dead tool of another time. 
I assure you the Wobblies are a living 
body of resistance to bosses everywhere. 
We ain't perfect, but we strive to help 
wage workers of the planet with the 
same solidarity and mutual aid as you 
would. Just a little healthy correction. 


Mark 


Pennsylvania 


Fifth Estate replies: Thanks for that 
important correction. Most of the text of 
Utah’s obituary was taken from his web 
site utahphillips.org that was posted by 
his friends and family. They might also 
appreciate your comments. And, indeed, 
the Industrial Workers of the World are 
alive and well and still kicking the shins 
of the bosses. Their site is iww.org. 


Real African Anarchism 

Jim Feast’s “The African Road to 
Anarchism” (see FE Summer 2008) em- 
phasizes the apparent decline of the state 
authority in African societies today. It 
totally overlooks traditional African an- 
archism. It mentions the village social- 
ism of Julius Nyerere, a man who would 
have little sympathy for anarchism and 
if he knew it at all in Africa would have 
discouraged it. 

Particularly in pre-colonial times, 
but even down to the twentieth cen- 
tury, there were many anarchist polities 
in sub-Saharan Africa. Just as a small 
sampling I would suggest the following: 
Lugbara, Konkomba, Tiv, Plateau Ton- 
ga, Anauak, Ibo, Nuer, Bushman, and 
Pygmy (see my People without Govern- 
ment: An Anthropology of Anarchy). 

Perhaps the author might acquaint 
himself with the real African anarchism 
before jumping onto a hypothetical road 
to what? 

A widespread feature throughout Af- 
rica is a form of social organization re- 
ferred to as a segmental lineage system. 
Significant groups within such systems 
are lineages which are based upon 


Continued on Page 44 
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Party Like It’s 1929! 


C= radical wisdom suggests that capitalism won't crumble on its own, so 
imagine the ironically comforting confidence with which we have watched 
the system convulse over the last few months. But as Don LaCoss reminds us in 
“The Disasters of Disaster Capitalism,” it’s not a good idea to expect the system 
to just wither away. The cruel nature of corporations and the state suggests that 
the forces of domination will continue to profit from the people’s misery and 
punish anyone who gets in the way. 

Anyone seeking evidence for how the collusion of capitalists and governments 
can wreak havoc on revolutionaries in particular and on life itself more generally 
need look no further than our documentation of the current climate of repres- 
sion. Here, we offer reports and updates on the Green Scare, the raid at the 
Long Haul Infoshop, and the resistance to the recent gathering of Republicans 
in Minneapolis. With great sadness and rage, we write about our friend Marie 
Mason who is now behind bars, awaiting sentencing. As we call for support for 
Green Scare prisoners, let’s remember that in the prison-industrial complex, a// 
prisoners are political prisoners. 

To discuss the radical persistence of pleasure might seem rather decadent 
against the backdrop of systemic misery facing the masses of people and the very 
fabric of planetary health. But in chronicling the great feast of the forever festive 
as it fills our lives with hope in hateful times, we want to remind our readers and 
ourselves that one facet that has always distinguished anarchists and anarchy 
from other flavors of resistance and visions of society is our insistence on the 
insurrectionary nature of joy. 

This issue of the Fifth Estate brings together writer-editors who have been 
immersed in these ideas for decades to assess the ongoing and irrepressible in- 
fluence of play on our anti-politics. Edited by John Brinker in Vermont, Dave 
Meesters in North Carolina, and Anu Bonobo in Tennessee, our themed pages 
proudly present the voices of Peter Lamborn Wilson, Tanya Solomon, Janet, 
Unruh LEE, MK Shibek, Cerulean, and Ron Sakolsky. We believe that it’s the 
unique combination of collaborators that makes this issue special. 

In addition to all the playful prose packed into these 48 pages, we're so excited 
to share some new artists with our audience. Our cover art comes from Kristine 
Ratanaphruks of Asheville, North Carolina. Collage work by Michelle Embree 
can be seen on pages 11 and 12. Inside the back cover, Tara Jensen interprets the 
issue’s theme. 

Per our current practice of editorial rotation, the next Fifth Estate will be 
compiled by a different core group. Please see the call for contributions on page 
45. Even and especially in these economically tight times, a magazine subscrip- 
tion remains a ridiculously inexpensive purchase. Please renew your Fifth Estate 
subscription now. Please consider buying one for a friend or making a donation 
to fund our free subscriptions to prisoners. 
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The 
Disasters 
of 
Disaster 
Capitalism 


ie an airport recently, I idly watched the 24-hour cable TV 
news that they pipe into the waiting lounges. A big report 
on the current financial market smashup noted that the US 
stock market had tumbled 40% in less than 365 days; this, the 
telegenic blonde woman on the screen told me in her “No, I’m 
really serious, now” voice. 

‘The report was illustrated with the usual montage of anx- 
ious and distraught anonymous floor-traders reacting in horror 
to the market’s convulsions. The report broke off for a com- 
mercial, which was for a promotion being run by McDonald’s 
where fast-food customers could try their hand at playing a 
game of “Monopoly” at participating local restaurants. 

I found the juxtaposition of these themes to be darkly 
amusing. And there is a lot of gallows humor in all that’s 
been happening lately. Let’s admit it—it’s hard not to savor 
the schadenfreude when we learn that the chief executive of Le- 
hman Brothers was coldcocked in the gym by a disgruntled 
employee that he encountered on the day his firm caved in, 
or that local county sheriffs are categorically refusing to evict 
families from foreclosed homes and telling the Feds to do it 
themselves. When gasoline exceeded $4 a gallon earlier this 
summer, it wasn’t uncommon to hear Joe Sixpack fantasize at 
the pumps about tarring and feathering petro-capitalists; to be 
sure, a hard rain of suicidal financial traders pulling a Brodie 
out of Wall Street skyscraper windows would undoubtedly put 
an “I told you so” sneer on the faces of many of us. 

But let’s not forget that this is the age of “disaster capital- 
ism,” an era that Canadian anti-globalization activist Naomi 
Klein famously identified as a time of a particularly nasty 
Friedmanite counter-revolution. The neo-liberal bubble burst 
on September 11 and created a new economic complex of 
corporatized national security-state apparatuses, bureaucra- 
cies that can profitably exploit social breakdowns, and priva- 
tized no-bid war and disaster reconstruction industries whose 
executive officers are culled from the political elite; radical 





Irish social historian of science Iain Boal of the Retort collec- 
tive pushes Klein’s model of disaster capitalism even further to 
take into account the erection of hyper-Malthusian systems of 
scarcity and enforced poverty. 

So chalk up this current financial, credit, and economic 
horror show, then, to one more catastrophe that contemporary 
crisis capitalism will write into future business plans. Capital- 
ism today not only survives calamity and disaster, it actually 
thrives on it, cultivates it, and precipitates it; invariably, capi- 
talism will profit from it. 

In short, most of the panic surrounding us right now is sur- 
face noise—capitalism being forced into cataclysmic and pain- 
ful structural shifts that will ruin and wreck untold millions 
of lives. But it will mutate, survive, and chug along just as if 
nothing happened—thanks in no small part to the corporate- 
welfare state’s policies of “Goldman Sachs socialism” which 
privatizes profit and collectivizes the risk. 

It is the poor, the workers, and the racial minorities who 
will, as always, taste the bitter, metallic, brute violence of free 
market capitalism firsthand rather than those bourgeois rep- 
tiles who incessantly yap about its glories and virtues. 

‘The odious ideological work needed to rehabilitate capital- 
ism as the only logical, natural, and available solution is already 
underway—the unchallenged assertion that the underclasses 
alone are responsible for the subprime mortgage debacle is al- 
ready getting a lot of play in public discourse even as a recent 
poll in the Midwest indicates that 87% of the respondents felt 
that the economy was “heading in the wrong direction.” Before 
long, folks will forget that capitalism was the source of—and 
not the solution to—their biggest problems. 

Rather than gloat from the cheap seats as capitalism seems 
to gasp and reel in its death-throes, I think that we should all 
redouble and intensify our attacks upon it. Capitalism is not 
dying—it is re-energizing. Let’s do the same. 


—Don LaCoss 


Before long, folks will forget that capitalism was the source 
of—and not the solution to—their biggest problems. 





Nest 





for Marie 
Mason 





he savage crimes of civilization cannot mute the cries 

of the savage. But the voice of the savage is not the 

machine buzz of chainsaws in the forest or the clank 
of garbage trucks in the ghetto. Her savage voice mirrors an 
angel, an angel wailing one last song of protest before the last 
bulldozer takes out the last wild place. 

During the drafting of this statement, our friend Marie 
Mason—Fifth Estate staff writer, WW and Earth First! mem- 
ber, and mother of two—was taken to jail by federal authori- 
ties to await sentencing on February 5, 2009. Although she 
had been confined to her mother’s home in up-state Michigan, 
the federal prosecutor told the court that she was a flight risk. 
In the months since her initial arrest in Cincinnati in March, 
Mason had entered a plea bargain but still hoped to have the 
remaining weeks before sentencing to spend with her family 
and loved ones. 

While some apprehended activists have employed a “neces- 
sity defense” for their transgressions against property, the jus- 
tification for Marie’s actions can be seen as the “nest defense,” 
one based in the natural world. The closing, title track of Not 
For Profit—Marie’s folk album of resistance hymns produced 
by Earth First! troubadour Daryl Cherney in 1999—is a mov- 
ing testimonial of the maternal motivation for resistance to 
ecocide. The lyrics to this song—not some legal document pro- 
duced by the cops and spies and prosecutors who caught her— 
provide the script to Marie’s life calling as a warrior for the 
earth. This song also offers us the narrative for her defense. 

While the so-called “Nuremberg defense” is rooted in his- 
tory, the “nest defense” is rooted in nature. Evident in the 
wild and studied by scientists, it is what parents—female and 


male—do when the nest is threatened. It is what a mother does 
when her home is attacked. It is not rational per se, but its logic 
is primal; in humans, its logic is love. 

It is what Marie did for her children and all our children, 
and it is why she will not be free to spend time freely with her 
children for a decade or more. Her specific choice of acts and 
tactics may seem extreme to some, but equally extreme is the 
bee sting after the hive has been disturbed. 

At this point in the state’s long history of suppression of 
radical movements, the Green Scare that has emerged to target 
and intimidate the radical environmental movement has sent a 
chill wind through all of our communities. 

To some, these people are just names on a website and foot- 
notes in a news story. To too many of us, though, they are 
our friends and comrades. We feel anger when we learn of the 
vile tactic of infiltration used by law enforcement agencies that 
not only does the state’s dirty work, but destroys the trust that 
communities have built over the years. We feel pain when we 
learn that one of the accused would take his own life rather 
than spend a life behind bars. 

Members of the Fifth Estate editorial collective have never 
been comfortable supporting eco-sabotage. Over the years, 
we've given scant coverage to such actions and the subsequent 
arrests and trials until the recent ones hit home. Such acts seem 
perilous without being particularly effective in the short-term, 
often resulting from an understandable frustration that calls 
to defend the web of life and its fauna went unheeded by the 
larger movement and certainly by the general population. 

The propriety of violent tactics has been debated within the 
anarchist movement and the larger left since the 19th century, 
and we doubt we can resolve this within our pages. Even if 
the targets of sabotage are guilty of crimes against the planet, 
whether anything is truly accomplished by this tactic is an- 
other question entirely. 

Usually the impact on the saboteurs is dramatic—often 
leading to their apprehension, sometimes even to death—and 
yet the institutions remain. This situation places more of us 
under the microscope of the state security apparatus. Marie’s 
“nest defense” may have brought increased government scru- 
tiny down on some of us in the extended nest. None of us knew 
or know anything about the incidents to which she and her 
snitch ex-husband, Frank Ambrose, recently pled guilty. And, 
none of us were asked in advance whether we would play a 
support role, committing time, funds, and resources, if their 
actions resulted in arrest. We do what we do now instinctively 
and reflexively to defend someone who is family to several of us 
and a comrade in need to all of us. 

Also, in fairness, those who participate in acts of eco- 
sabotage do so because the damage being done by the earth 
destroyers is permanent and not debatable over the long run. 
When an old growth forest is clear cut, debate ends. One of 


THE NEST DEFENSE IS WHAT A 
MOTHER DOES WHEN HER HOME IS 
ATTACKED. IT IS NOT RATIONAL 
PER SE, BUT ITS LOGIC IS PRIMAL, 


IN HUMANS, ITS LOGIC IS LOVE. 
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the acts Marie pled guilty to was the destruction of a GMO 
lab at Michigan State University in East Lansing. The gov- 
ernment considers this to be one of most egregious acts she 
and her companion at the time admitted to and probably will 
carry a terrorism enhancement sentencing penalty with it. 
But shouldn’t the creation of genetically modified organisms 
that unravel sections or perhaps even all of the DNA chain on 
earth qualify as terrorism against the planet? 

Where did a university working at the behest of a cor- 
poration get permission to risk who knows what by turning 
loose Frankenstein organisms in the world? Who was asked 
whether we, the people and the plants and animals of the 
planet, want to risk messing with fundamental biology which 
will only benefit giant agri- businesses already responsible for 
limiting seed pools and actually creating starvation? 

It’s not possible in words to capture the anguish we feel 
when confronting the prospect of such a good person going 
to prison for 15 years. Marie took her commitment to the 
planet way beyond what any of us will ever do. At this point, 
prisoner support means making her years behind bars as easy 
as possible and working to get her sentence reduced. 

‘The nest still needs defenders. The nest still needs repair. 
Each of us will have to decide for ourselves how we will pro- 
tect the nest. Below, we offer some ways to support our friend 
and nest defender, Marie Mason. 


Send letters of support to Marie! 

Marie Mason’s support committee is encouraging people to 
write her while she is incarcerated. Letters from the outside are 
a lifeline to keep her spirits up. 

If you send Marie a letter and it is returned to you, let her 
support committee know so they can add any other restrictions 
to the guidelines. 

Letters must have a return address on the envelope and on 
the letter itself. Avoid using white-out, stickers, tape, colored 
ink/paper or glitter. Written correspondence and drawings may 
be in pencil, standard ink pen, typewritten, or computer gen- 
erated. No felt pens, markers, crayon, or colored pencil, etc. 

Personal artwork must be in black & white; copied pages 
may be in color. Most facilities do not allow torn pages from 
books, magazine or newspaper clippings. Photocopies are ac- 
cepted. All mail is read by authorities. 

Do not discuss Marie’s case, her co defendants, illegal acts, 
or the Green Scare when writing; even if unsolicited, mail can 
still result in sanctions against a prisoner. 


Send letters of support to: 
Marie Jeanette Mason 
Clinton County Jail 

1347 E. Townsend Rd. 


Saint Johns MI 48879 


Visiting Marie 

Marie can receive only one 30 minute visit per week of up to 
four visitors. Visitors must have government issued photo ID. 
‘The support committee is compiling a list of non family friends 
and supporters who would like to visit her. Email freemarie@ 
riseup.net with your complete name, phone number, and your 
availability. 

Visit freemarie.org for more information. 


Absolutely Marie Suite 


You seldom wavered 

You always questioned 
When we never trusted 

the smoke, the steam, the fog 
or more precisely 

the cooling towers 

and modern chimneys 

and their endless denials 

in the names of our children; 
Can you still detect the distant battle drums 
beyond their crude walls? 


The silica source of our glass embrace 

The contrast against concrete monuments 

of their unrestricted restrictions, 

Bringing us closer to fermented red serenities 
and the eventual savoring 

of the fresh water’s edge, 

Long after the shareholder meetings we disrupted 
We recall your robin song voice 

and better futures 

with frank sense and mirth 

Respecting zebra mussels 

and mocking invasive authorities 

Toasting unnamed friends 

and unimaginable foes; 


For now I write you 

between the lies that lie 

somewhere beneath the troposphere 
within the truth of an ideal world 
hinted in poetic fragments 

the looping visions of 

just conversations and 

sacred conservation, 

the welcome evolution of 

belated consummation 

your uncompromising positions 

in the plea garden of your resolve : 
like monks disrobing under shattered chandeliers, 
writhing defiantly by candle-light, 

the whispers detected, 

the sighs recorded, 

possibly even a strand sampled, 

later revealed in legal documents, 

exonerated 

as simply 

love. 


—wWilliam R. Boyer 


a punitive campaign to bring outrageous sentences: 


THE GREEN 
SCARE 
GOES ON 


he Green Scare continues with the plea-bargain and im- 

prisonment of Fifth Estate writer Marie Mason, three new 
arrests in Wisconsin, grand jury appearances by activists Kevin 
Tucker and already-imprisoned Daniel McGowan, and the 
sentencing of Briana Waters. 

The “Green Scare” refers to a series of recent arrests of earth 
and animal liberation activists (and the ongoing investiga- 
tion and intimidation of the same) who have engaged in act of 
property damage in which no one was hurt. The arrests have 
been marked by outrageous charges (activists often face life in 
prison), as well as the public and legal labeling of these acts as 
“terrorism.” 

Mason, a long-time Fifth Estate writer and member of the 
IWW (Industrial Workers of the World) and Earth First!, 
agreed to a 15-20 year plea bargain in September. She was 
charged with two acts of eco-sabotage that occurred in 1999 
and 2000. 

Mason was turned in by her ex-husband, Frank Ambrose, 
who, since 2007, secretly cooperated with federal authorities, 
including wearing a wire in an attempt to entrap her and oth- 
ers. The FBI told the media that Ambrose recorded 178 con- 
versations with Marie, plus other friends and activists in at- 
tempts to get them to incriminate themselves on tape. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Hagen Frank, said of Ambrose in 
a court filing that his cooperation "has been nothing short of 
remarkable, both in terms of the time and effort he put into it 
and in terms of its value to federal law enforcement." 

As a reward for turning in his wife and friends, the govern- 
ment is asking a federal judge in western Michigan to sentence 
Ambrose to eight to 10 years in prison, well below the 20-year 
maximum he would have received for his multiple offenses 
which caused as much as $7 million in property damage. 

According to the federal prosecutor, Ambrose's assistance 
"enabled the FBI to significantly enhance its intelligence base 
concerning not only extremist activity in the upper Midwest 
but also concerning the methodology, the security culture and 
the psychology of ELF and related movements." The word- 
ing of these phrases is the key here. “Related movements” can 
mean anything from anti-war groups to the Sierra Club in the 
twisted world of the emerging police state. 





Mason originally was threatened with a life sentence if she 
contested the charges in court. Her co-defendants, Stephanie 
Fultz and Aren Burthwick, also pled guilty to lesser charges 
related to the same acts. Ambrose and the latter two arrestees 
live in the Detroit area. 

Mason’s sentencing date is set for February 5, and she was 
expected to remain free on bail until then although she was 
confined to her mother’s house in upstate Michigan and re- 
quired to wear an electronic tether as part of the bond condi- 
tion. 

However, in mid-afternoon, September 30, the government 
filed a motion with the federal court asking that Mason’s bond 
be revoked because she represented “a flight risk.” The motion 
was standard, but also contained several ominous aspects. 

The government attorneys argued that the severe sentence 
she faces (from a minimum of 17 years to a maximum of 80!) 
could impel her to flee, but it’s clear from the filing that the 
government is reading web sites devoted to defending Marie 
and other earth activist defendants, and used their contents as 
a further argument to immediately incarcerate her. 

The government motion states that “there is the matter of 
Defendant’s support network in the environmental extremist 
community, a community whose deep commitment to Defen- 
dant and to her ‘cause’ raises a legitimate concern that, should 
Defendant decide to flee, she would have access to a level of 
material support and assistance not apparent from a Pretrial 
Services’ financial affidavit,” meaning essentially that the net- 
works that are established to aid Green Scare defendants could 
function as an underground escape mechanism. 

This is pure fantasy and purposeful invention since this has 
never occurred in any of the trials and subsequent sentencings 
anywhere in the country, and the government knows this. It’s 
another exercise in its punitive campaign to bring outrageous 
sentences and conditions upon those convicted of breaking the 
law in these cases. 

Although the first paragraph of the government brief for 


immediate jailing of Marie contained a sentence recognizing 
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that her lawyer would disagree and file an appeal, it was de- 
signed to be filed near the closing time of the court that only 
allowed her defense attorney to respond after the court closed 
for the day. A Bush appointed federal district judge signed the 
remand order without a hearing, and U.S. marshals were dis- 
patched to arrest Marie that evening. 

‘The arresting officers apparently waited until Marie’s moth- 
er left her house on an errand before entering to take her into 
custody. Her mother returned home to find its contents upend- 
ed and Marie gone. Knowing that her tether restricted her to 
no farther than the yard of their home, Marie’s mother began 
a frantic search of the neighborhood fearing her daughter had 
walked off in anger. 

It was subsequently learned, following a day of not knowing 
her whereabouts (had she been declared an enemy combatant?), 
that she was incarcerated and finally wound up in the Clinton 
County jail in Saint Johns, Michigan where she is as of this 
writing. The town, ironically, is the birthplace of 19th century 
anarchist and feminist, Voltarine de Cleyre. 

Marie is a vegan for ethical and environmental reasons, but 
also for health problems that were cured by her animal-free 
diet. According to her support committee, the federal courts 
recognize veganism as being protected by the First Amend- 
ment specifically by the Religious Land Use and Institutional- 
ized Persons Act. 

As of this writing in mid-October, Marie's right to a vegan 
diet is being violated by the Clinton County jail which does 
not have policies nor procedures to handle her dietary needs. 
It is the obligation of the government to provide Marie with 
these while she is in their custody awaiting sentencing. 

So, why did the federal prosecutors suddenly spring this 
unnecessary arrest in a situation where it was unwarranted? 
Marie is not a flight risk and is committed to serving her term. 
The answer can be seen in government brief to remand. Its 
language refers to “Defendant's current status as a celebrity 
in the environmental-extremist world.” This is a clear attempt 
to establish her prior to sentencing as an unrepentant, violent 
perpetrator, and a symbol for a movement, hoping this will 
encourage the judge to dish out the maximum sentence. 

One side note about Marie’s bond conditions. Most defen- 
dants, except in capital crimes, are allowed to post bail and 
continue their lives prior to trial under the assumption of in- 
nocence until guilt is proven. Confining Marie to her mother’s 
house hundreds of miles away from her own home in Cincin- 
nati meant she lost her job, her house, and was restricted from 
nurturing and spending time with her teen-age daughter at a 
critical time in her life. 

The humiliating tether suggested she was a possible flight 
risk although the court allowed her numerous visits to her 
lawyer which entailed a 300 mile round trip. The government 
argued this was necessitated by the severity of her crimes and 
that she had “international contacts!” These restrictions could 
easily have set a precedent for other cases, since many activists 
have contacts in other countries, and many have visited them. 

In other Green Scare news, Katherine Christianson, Bryan 
Rivera, and Aaron Ellringer were arrested in late July for a 
2000 action against a U.S. Forest Service facility in Rhineland- 
er, Wisconsin, where work on genetic-modification was being 
conducted. Alleged to have damaged research trees and de- 
faced vehicles, they face 15 years in jail if convicted. Ellringer 


and Christianson plead not guilty at their arraignment. 

Daniel McGowan was summoned before the grand jury 
that delivered the Rhinelander indictments. McGowan is cur- 
rently serving eight years for two previous acts of property de- 
struction; he was one of a minority of “Green Scare” prisoners 
who signed a plea agreement in which they admitted guilt but 
refused to cooperate with authorities in providing information 
about other activists. After refusing to provide the informa- 
tion the authorities were seeking at the Grand Jury, he was 
originally charged with civil contempt, but the charges were 
eventually dropped. Afterwards, he was transferred to a high- 
er-security prison in Marion, Illinois. 

In September Kevin Tucker, a well-known anarcho-primi- 
tivist writer and editor of Species Traitor, was summoned to a 
grand jury in Erie, Pennsylvania to answer questions about acts 
of property destruction from 2002 and 2003. Tucker left after 
twenty minutes, apparently refusing to answer any questions. 

In June, Briana Waters was finally sentenced; this had orig- 
inally been delayed because of revelations of potential evidence 
tampering. Waters said she was innocent of charges alleging 
that she was a lookout in a 2001 action against an office at the 
University of Washington. One of the very few Green Scare 
arrestees who went to trial, she was convicted and sentenced to 
six years in prison and three years probation. 


http://www.ecoprisoners.org/ 
http://portland.indymedia.org/en/topic/greenscare/ 
http://greenscare.org/ 


FREE MARIE! 
_ “Not for Profit” 
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of the earth 
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POB 201016, Ferndale Mi 48220; 
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Minneapolis report 


Police state emerges 
further at Republican 
Convention 


Organizers Face “Terrorism” Charges 


D= four days in September, the Republican Party 


held its national convention in the Excel Energy 

Center in Saint Paul, Minnesota. In the style of 

21st century capitalism, these party conventions are almost 

entirely virtual: media spectacles complete with bright lights, 

hokey sets, and lots of the red, white, and blue; an imaginary 
world occupied by creepy mannequins with stiff smiles. 

But counter-conventions have become a lively adjunct to 

these otherwise boring State rituals. The anarchist response 

to the RNC had been planned for over a year. The counter- 


First aid following a police pepper 
spray attack at Minneapolis Republica 
convention. — Staciaann Photography 





convention was steered by residents of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, with a local group called the RNC Welcoming Commit- 
tee (RNCWC) providing both the organizational framework 
and the convergence space. Coordinating with the RNCWC, 
regional organizers around the country brought thousands to 
contest the convention, outnumbering the Republican delegates 
and disrupting their media event with a diverse array of tac- 
tics. 

By late August, many activists had arrived to put this strategy 
in place. But in the days leading up to the convention, Ramsey 
County Sheriff Bob Fletcher unleashed a series of preemptive 
raids. First to be hit was an encampment on Harriet Island, fol- 
lowed by the RNCWC’s convergence center, and a number of 
private residences. 

With a warrant to search for bomb-making materials, depu- 
ties had burst into the convergence center and seized anything 
that could have conceivably fit the bill: notably, kitchen spices 
and buckets of shit and piss. Using the hoary trope of “self- 
described anarchists,” Sheriff Bob Fletcher claimed to have in- 
formation that “these things were going to be used as weapons.” 
Fletcher described the raids as a strike against the RNCWC. If 
this had been an attempt to break the spirit or effectiveness of 
the anarchists, it failed. 

Disturbingly, the search warrants used in these raids had 
been based on information from paid informants who had in- 
filtrated the RNCWC on behalf of various law enforcement 
agencies. The informants claimed that members of the group 
planned to kidnap delegates to the RNC, assault police officers 
with firebombs and explosives, and sabotage airports in St. Paul 
—in short, a plan that would sound farfetched to even the most 
militant anarchist. 

The FBI’s Joint Terrorism Taskforce had been recruiting in- 
formants in St. Paul (and elsewhere) earlier in the year, hop- 
ing to first infiltrate the world of “vegan potlucks” and work 
their way into the revolutionary hard core. While this effort 
was widely known and lampooned, some of the informants 
were clearly successful, which should give us even more concern 
about the quality of our “security culture.” 

On the first day of the convention, a legal parade of about 
10,000 marched through the streets of St. Paul. At the same 
time, anarchist cells attempted to keep delegates out of the Excel 
Center. The RNCWC utilized a strategy of “Swarm, Seize, and 


Stay,” dividing St. Paul into seven sectors and attempting to shut 
down highway ramps and major intersections in each of them. 

These actions were effective for a time, but were met with 
extreme violence from the police. There are countless reports of 
beatings with batons; the use of tear gas, pepper spray, rubber 
bullets, and concussion grenades; and the arrests of medics, 
bystanders, and credentialed members of the media (including 
not only the usual suspects like the Democracy Now team, but 
also journalists from the Associated Press and the Chicago Tri- 
bune); and mass arrests that included children and the elderly. 

More “swarm” than “stay,” various black bloc groups 
marched and rioted, destroying police cars and some selected 
windows. Anarchists fought back against the police in close 
quarters with some success. Perhaps because these actions were 
carried out throughout the city simultaneously, the local po- 
lice were stretched thin. Eventually, the National Guard were 
called in. 

By the end of the day, almost 300 had been arrested. Among 
them were eight RNCWC organizers, who were charged with 
Conspiracy to Riot in Furtherance of Terrorism. Monica Bick- 
ing, Eryn Trimmer, Luce Guillen Givins, Erik Oseland, Na- 
thanael Secor, Robert Czernik, Garrett Fitzgerald, and Max 
Spector, each face up to 7 1/2 years in prison under the terror- 
ism enhancement charge of Minnesota’s version of the Patriot 
Act. 

Regardless of law enforcement’s efforts, marches, riots, 
dance parties, and other disturbances continued throughout 
the convention. By the end of the four days, about 800 peo- 
ple had been arrested. When McCain was finally nominated, 
he was repeatedly interrupted by activists from Iraq Veterans 
Against the War and Code Pink. While the Republican nomi- 
nee grinned sheepishly, delegates shouted down protesters with 
chants of “USA, USA.” 

As with any mass action, the counter-convention had its 
strengths and weaknesses, its victories and defeats, which 
are being analyzed and debated. But those who walked away 
from St. Paul this September left with a feeling of the con- 
tinued power and relevance of anarchist direct action. Those 
who didn’t get to walk away, especially those residents of St. 
Paul who have had their freedom taken away for the roles they 
played, deserve our gratitude and our support. 
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Long Haul Infoshop Regroups After Police Raid 


By Jesse D. Palmer 


police and FBI raid of the Long Haul Infoshop in Berke- 

ey, Calif. August 27 — supposedly to figure out who 
might have sent threatening emails to University of California 
animal researchers traced back to the Long Haul internet con- 
nection — succeeded in seizing 14 computers from Long Haul, 
but failed to the break the spirit of Berkeley activists. 

No one was at Long Haul at the time of the raid and as of 
press time, no one has been arrested for any crime related to 
the raid. Seven officers with guns drawn executed an extremely 
broad search warrant against the volunteer-run library and rad- 
ical community center. They included University of California 
police, a county sheriff, and one federal agent — all members 
of a joint terrorism task force, according 
to University of California spokesperson 
Mitch Celaya. 

Long Haul volunteers arrived shortly 
after the raid began and asked police to 
see a search warrant. ‘The police refused 
to allow volunteers inside the building 
and said they would only provide a copy 
of the search warrant after the raid. 

Police broke locks on doors inside the 
Infoshop and searched files for an hour 
and a half while a crowd milled outside. 
Police eventually seized all computers 
inside, including computers used for a 
public access internet room and comput- 
ers used by the Svingshot publishing col- 
lective. 

Long Haul opened to the public as 
usual the night of the raid, although the 
public access computer room remained 
closed for three weeks after the raid while 
volunteers gathered replacement comput- 
ers and sought to improve computer pri- 
vacy measures. 

A statement of probable cause submit- 
ted by UCPD officer Kasiske to obtain the 
search warrant lists six allegedly threaten- 
ing email messages sent from a computer 
connected to the Long Haul DSL line to 
UC researchers in June. 

‘The police obtained records from Long Haul’s ISP as well 
as Google tracing emails sent from gmail accounts accessed 
through the Long Haul DSL line. The warrant application 
discusses recent home demonstrations at UC Berkeley and im- 
plies that they are linked with two firebombings against ani- 
mal researchers in Santa Cruz on August 2. The application 
also mentions the Animal Liberation Front. 

Given that the purportedly illegal threatening emails were 
sent from a public computer in June and that the raid was in 
August — with hundreds of people visiting Long Haul during 
that time — one might think that trying to find a particular 
person who sent six emails would be like looking for a needle 
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SLINGSHOT 





Harassment of the Long Haul failed to 
stop the current Slingshot from hitting 
the streets. The legendary Slingshot Or- 
ganizer is also available for 2009. Visit 
http://slingshot.tao.ca/organizer.php 
for more information. 


in a haystack. Was the police’s real purpose to find a suspect? 
Or to disrupt a known radical community center and conduct 
a fishing expedition of computer information from hundreds 
of people who used Long Haul computers unrelated to any 
threatening emails? 

It was sheer luck that the S/ingshot collective wasn’t right in 
the middle of making the 2009 Organizer or an issue of the 
paper at the time of the raid. If that had been the case, the raid 
could have set Slingshot collective back weeks. As it was, just a 
few articles and other documents were lost. 

It does not appear that the police got a copy of the Slingshot 
mailing list (for sending out papers) or other sensitive Long 

Haul information. Most of that informa- 
tion was kept at another location on dif- 
ferent computers. 

This arrangement was partly for ease of 
access — the S/ingshot mailing operation 
does not run out of Long Haul — and 
partly out of security concerns at Long 
Haul. Prior to the police raid, Long Haul 
has been subject to half a dozen burglar- 
ies of uncertain origin. 

Several dozen lawyers volunteered 
to help Long Haul respond to the raid, 
including excellent activist lawyers from 
the National Lawyers Guild and heavy 
hitters from the Electronic Frontier 
Foundation and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

As anarchist-oriented folks who are 
skeptical of bourgeois, mainstream legal 
solutions to problems, the Long Haul 
crew had a great discussion of the merits 
of using the court system to defend Long 
Haul against the police raid. 

The discussion concluded that while 
the best anarchist, direct action response 
is to continue the struggle in the streets 
and for hearts and minds, bourgeois legal 
action — along with protests and media 
action — may be a tool open to Long 
Haul. Generally, Long Haulers want to 
do what they can so this kind of raid doesn’t happen to any 
other infoshops in the future. That means Long Haul wants 
to expose the flimsy grounds for the raid and make the raid 
as expensive, embarrassing and inconvenient for the police as 
possible. 

‘The real danger may still be on the horizon. Given the on- 
going police investigation of animal rights activity, the Berke- 
ley radical scene is preparing in case the police make further 
raids, seeks to local activists, make arrests, or subpoena anyone 
before a Grand Jury. The raid at Long Haul was followed only 
days later by raids in Minneapolis/St. Paul against activists in- 
volved in Republican National Convention there. 


( 4 vai 
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by Peter Lamborn Wilson 
_ Play sets up temporary arbitrary rules for itself to test the very boundlessness of its freedom. 


If not for the emergence of the State, we would by now have a science based on the principle of 
play rather than terror. 


At the moment the first Pharoah Creiaves the first fellahin, play becomes childish frivolity and 
the serious adult appears. Hitherto play itself had been quite serious; 
archaeologists call it “culture”. 


Play assigns meaning to human activity—work erases it. 


The hardest hunting & gathering stillretains an element of play; the easiest cushiest job already 
contains the entirety of alienation. 


Aristocracy can be defined’as the monopolization of play at the expense of others’ labor—e.g., 
hunting becomes the sport of kings & the crime of peasants. 
The lords consume other peoples’ play as art. 


Scsenowe the'rulers’ play is spoiled by the need for violence—their pleasure is tainted, nolonger 
childlike—and this spoilage somehow makes itself felt in their art, avhich oe Ne stinksoffear, 


Under Pure Capitalism the eters’ rule is subtly supplanted by the rile bf money itself. But money o : 
(being originally a form of magic) wants to play. It recreates itself as “play money” unbacked by _ 
real wealth & no longer a medium of exchange — it proliferates into new forms (debit cards, free 

_ flyer miles, coupons, pure electricity...) in order to re-order the world according to its own rules 
for play, so that ten or a hundred times more money now exists than can ever be spent on mere ~ 
things, free money so to speak, ludic and self-involved, sheer monopoly money. 


Resistance against the State and its final form (money) can be called play inasmuch as it must 

be its own reward (at least so far). For the artist this crux becomes tragic at the moment when — 

money, having cast off & floated free of all ideology, realizes it can turn even the most violent 
attacks against itself into profitable commodities. 


The play tinpolse can be expropriated by Capital & sold ade to Bose whose childhoods it has 
stolen. The effects of this deal seem not just see IPE but downright morbid, as if one had to 
buy back one’s heart or one’s fingers from the Organ Bank. 


Imagination both produces &i is produced by play - hence there exist a social imaginaire, a 
common treasury of play, an economy of imaginations. The individual imagination is buoyed up 
by this collective metaconsciousness, but swamped by its false double, the totality of mediated 
imagery, the managed imagination. Children plugged into screens from infancy will suffer play- 
_ deficiency, imaginal anemia. This mutilated play is no more than the flip side of the terror of 
s WOrG terror coated with seductive imagery, like endless video games about killing aliens. 
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The Living 
Theatre’s Erotic 
Revolution 
of Poetry, 
Pleasure, & Play 


I'm an advocate of free love. What else can I say? I think people 
should do what they like, enjoy what they enjoy, and we should 
enjoy their enjoying what they enjoy. 


—Judith Malina 
(interviewed by Jim Feast and Steve Dalachinsky) 


The work of liberation from sexual repression must be a parallel 
of all revolutionary work and must take place during all revo- 
lutionary stages. But there comes a point at which no further 
progress can be made without abolishing standards that cripple 
the natural man sexually, and this point comes precisely when 
we confront the fundamental problem of violence. 


The Beautiful Non-Violent Anarchist Revolution will only 
take place after The Sexual Revolution because before that the 
energy is violent. 


—The Exorcism of Violence and the Sexual Revolution,” 
Paradise Now 





Ge on the raging rivers of militant anarchist 
response to the more pious tendencies in the religious 
pacifist tradition, nonviolence got confused with self- 
sacrifice, the denial of desire, and’ submission to authority. 
Anarchist pacifism, however, distinguishes itself from the 
religious tradition in some interesting ways. Of ‘The Living 


Theatre’s numerous contributions to the depth and variety of | 


anarchist culture, I’m most grateful for their joyful, intoxicat- 
ing insistence that the anarchist revolution is beautiful and 
nonviolent because the revolution is inherently erotic. 

Radical erotic values and prophetically intense visions are 
sensually stitched together in Julian Beck’s poetic manifestoes 
and in the stories of the collective’s decades of anarchic and 
amorous adventures (many recounted in detail in John Tytell’s 
brilliant biography of the troupe, The Living Theatre: Art, Exile, 
and Outrage). Judith Malina’s lifelong journey with the collec- 
tive that continues today has also been documented in diaries, 
books, and countless interviews. 


Of the group's countless plays, protests, and performances, | 
Paradise Now—written and performed collectively between | 
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July 1968 and January 1970—remains emblematic of the col- 
lective’s conjuring a convergence and cacophony of social, spir- 
itual, political, creative, and communal bliss. 

As I attempt to crystallize The Living Theatre’s inspiration 
in essay form, my traces of ecstatic admiration and crude writ- 
erly approximations hope to convey the revolutionary generos- 
ity that Paradise Now and Julian’s poetry visited upon a world 
ravaged by reactionary forces. 

Having seen a documentary that captures actual footage of 
the event’s last performance, having examined the book writ- 
ten down by Judith and Julian as if it were scripture, having 
studied the reviews and analyses from that time, and having 
participated in various boundary-crushing hedonistic happen- 
ings of a similar spirit, my mind has its own imaginal map of 
what Paradise Now must have been like. 

Experimental in every regard, it would be impossible to 
summarize every aspect of Paradise Now since it was an ambi- 
tious artistic endeavor about every aspect of non-violent revo- 
lutionary anarchist culture. In his 1972 book about the col- 
lective, Pierre Biner explains when discussing Paradise Now, 
“The Living Theatre strives to communicate the very taste of 
revolution.” That description sticks. 

Not the theory of revolution nor the tactics. Not the tools of 
revolution but the taste. 

Like the taste of a lover or of rose-petal ice cream, the honey 
on the tongue of tomorrow’s impossible possibilities promises, 
as The Living Theatre did in The Living Book of The Living The- 
atre, to “find out where each other is at so that physical plans 
can be made by collectives of people interested in affecting the 
type of consciousness necessary to replace movie images with 
human beings, profit with joy, guns with cocks, and a negative 


and destructive style of life with a positive and active celebra- 
tion of being.” 

A few months before the premiere of Paradise Now in 
France at the famous Avignon ‘Theatre Festival, the collective 
was in Paris and participated in the occupation of Theatre de 
’Odeon during the May 1968 uprising. “Le Living’—as the 
French comrades knew them—witnessed and were part of the 
24-hours-each-day-nonstop discussion and debate that Julian 
described as the “greatest theatre I’ve ever seen.” 

This beyond-barriers principle of “theatre into the street 
and the street into the theatre” continued when Paradise Now 
shocked a more conventional crowd at Avignon, and right- 
wing hecklers doused the performers with pails of water. Le 
Living just treated the participation as part of the show, and at 
another performance that ended at two in the morning, sym- 
pathetic spectators joined the collective marching and chant- 
ing in the streets when the show adjourned. Due to tensions 
surrounding the censorship of another performance group, 
Le Living withdrew from Avignon in protest and provided its 
next performance of Paradise Now for free. 

Back in the United States in September of that year to be- 
gin a tour primarily of colleges and universities, Paradise Now 
made its American debut in New Haven, Connecticut at Yale 
University. With an overflow crowd of more than 600 peo- 
ple—and many of them as well as many of the cast tripping on 
LSD—the orgiastic event exceeded its European infancy when, 
as described by Tytell, “the actors in bikinis and G-strings be- 
gan to grapple in a communal embrace, they were joined by 
almost two hundred spectators, many of whom were partially 
or totally disrobed. Most of these were still naked when, at the 
end of the play, the actors and several hundred members of the 





audience streamed out of the theatre, Judith mounted on the 
shoulders of a Yale student named Tom Walker who would 
later join the company.” 

Not surprisingly, this magical parade did not find a kindred 
euphoria in the police it met, and many people were maced and 
arrested. These kinds of confrontations with cops were not un- 
common throughout the career of what Julian told a journalist 
around that time was “a revolution disguised as a theatre.” 

In a recent interview conducted by Jim Feast and Steve Da- 
lachinsky for a book on the Jewish Lower East Side edited by 
Clayton Patterson, forthcoming from Seven Stories, Judith re- 
calls the day in court after the New Haven incident: 


A prosecutor asked Julian Beck, "Were your genitals exposed 
when you were arrested?” 

Julian said, "Well, possibly." 

And the prosecutor said, "Well, were you aware of your geni- 
tals?" 

Julian rose in full Julian Beck dudgeon and hit the pulpit there 
"Sir, 1 am always aware of my genitals." 

That was a very nice moment. We accept the court as a theater 
provided by the state for us to perform in and we usually do a good 
job. 


Naked longhairs on acid taking over venues to incite an 
audience via political rants infused with insights from the I- 
Ching fit the tenor of the times when a radical left-anarchist 
milieu tested psychedelics and produced Yippies, Diggers, 
White Panthers, Armed Love, Motherfuckers, and Weath- 
erpeople. But many critics in the theatre scene preferred the 
Broadway version of hippie flesh found in the monumentally 
popular Hair—which even I could enjoy at the time, and I was 
only a toddler. 

According to Tytell, “The critics were terribly offended by 
physical nudity as well as by a naked declaration of purpose 
that they deemed naive. They had decided the bodies were ugly, 
disregarding Judith’s view that the human form was inherently 
beautiful and anyone could be a sublime artist.” 

Inspired by the thinking of Wilhelm Reich, Herbert Mar- 
cuse, and Norman O. Brown, The Living Theatre espoused a 
sexual revolution as the prerequisite for all other revolutions. 
During the “The Rite of Universal Intercourse” section of the 
show, the unresolved tensions are situated in Jerusalem and ex- 
pressed in the refrain: “Fuck the Jews. Fuck the Arabs. Fuck 
means peace.” In the book version, notes explain that in the rite 
“the division between actor and public diminishes. This dimi- 
nution of the division between actor and spectator becomes an 
image for the disappearance of the division between Arab and 
Jew.” 

When audience members participated in the “body pile,” 
this group-grope segment frequently included simulated sex. 
But some performers took things further. Judith recalls, “In 
this people pile, they hugged and embraced and some actors 
even made love with the audience. I didn’t, but some people 
did. And we couldn’t do that today. And that's really a tragedy 
of our time that you just can't make love to anybody anytime 
without worrying about certain health and certain inhibi- 
tions. The times are bad that way for sexuality.” 

In his book, Tytell reports, “Jenny Hecht, for example, be- 
lieved she had to be as generous and open as possible in order to 
convince anyone of her revolutionary stance, and consequently, 


she would give of herself as often as she was asked. This was 
clearly beyond all theatrical precedent.” Although this radical- 
ly transgressive and intimate behavior was mostly consensual, 
it’s unlkely that a//touch during the countless performances of 
Paradise Now was without any coercion. 

The clear utopian imperatives of freedom and equality in 
pleasure assume a feminist component to the sexual revolu- 
tion. As many critics of the period have noted, opportunis- 
tic and sexually aggressive men often took advantage of the 
freedoms of the period, and this, in part, helped push the oc- 
casional feminist collusion with the backlash against sexual 
freedom that arrived with AIDS and the right-wing evangeli- 
cal movement in the 1980s. 

Reflecting on these performances in The Life of the Theatre, 
Julian remarks on how these performances themselves are “a 
trip, a state of being” where “ravings and raging” unleash “the 
creation of psychic changes that penetrate the armor of the 
mind.” So, while the mainstream fancied Hair and its melodic 
meditations on masturbation, long hair, and hashish, Paradise 








Not the 
theory of 
revolution 
nor the 
tactics. Not 
the tools of 
revolution 
but the taste. 


Now was a bit too confrontational to just let the sun shine in. It 
required “tantrum, flipout, flashout, agony, wail” before reach- 
ing “reconciliation” and “rapture.” 

A popular performer with whom this kind of rhetoric reso- 
nated was the lead singer of The Doors. When Jim Morrison 
saw Paradise Now at the University of Southern California on 
February 28, 1969, its radical interactive impact immediately 
captured his imagination. The next night, The Doors were 
scheduled to kick off a tour at The Dinner Key Auditorium 
in Miami, Florida. After a day of drinking, fighting with his 
partner Pamela, and missing flights, Morrison arrived at the 
gig really wasted (even for him) and rather late to meet dis- 
gruntled bandmates, frustrated fans, and disagreements be- 
tween the band’s management and the promoters. 

With 13,000 people crammed into a venue intended to hold 
half as many people (only possible because the promoter took 
out the seats), it was a tense, hot night in Miami. As vividly 
depicted in Oliver Stone’s 1991 biopic about the band, Mor- 
rison’s inebriated attempt to transform a Doors show into the 
kind of radical naked revelry he’d experienced with The Liv- 
ing Theatre the night before did not go very well. The band 


couldn’t finish the show, Morrison was charged with various 
crimes related to his lascivious behavior, and the band’s tour 
was cancelled with its career in limbo. 

While some critics would like to dismiss Morrison’s debt 
to The Living Theatre and attribute everything about what is 
known as “The Miami Incident” to the drunken excesses of a 
sex-obsessed egomaniac, Morrison’s libertine lifestyle already 
had a philosophical basis influenced by Rimbaud and Artaud, 
Nietzsche and The Beats. Days after the Florida fracas, Morri- 
son was back in California to spend time with The Living The- 
atre in the Bay Area. Along with poet Michael McClure, Mor- 
rison “actively participated in performances of Paradise Now at 
the Nourse Auditorium” according to Tytell. The day after the 
Nourse performances, Jim met Julian at the office of anarchist 
poet and City Lights publisher Lawrence Ferlinghetti. At that 
meeting, Morrison learned of The Living Theatre’s financial 
challenges and the next day gave Julian $2500 to help the col- 
lective get back to the east coast. 

A shallow survey of all the nudity in the context of a veg- 
etarian lifestyle and a philosophy of nonviolence, it might be 
easy to pigeonhole ‘The Living Theatre’s erotic politics as too 
Edenic and effervescent. Or, to put it another way, folks might 
consider their sexual statements steeped in a heterosexual priv- 
ilege of the vanilla variety. But as revealed quite openly by the 
details disclosed in Tytell’s biography, Judith’s diaries, and Ju- 
lian’s books, things were much more layered, complicated, and 
interesting than that. 

Although married to Judith with whom he had two chil- 
dren, Julian’s primary sexual urges were for men. He called 
himself homosexual “up to the waist” and “down to the neck.” 
Before Hanon Reznikov (see obituary, Summer 2008 FE) be- 
came a partner to the couple in theatre and life, both Judith 
and Julian had several different lovers. 

Tytell devotes a considerable amount of ink to divulging the 
most intimate aspects of a particularly intense sado-masochistic 
affair that Judith was having while the troupe was living and 
working in Brazil. According to Tytell, erotic experimentation 
traversed into serious political themes addressed by The Liv- 
ing Theatre onstage. Tytell summarizes the kind of material 
they were delving into: “the essential masochism of the people 
supported the sadism of leaders who only expressed their col- 
lective will and whose power came from the support of those 
whom they oppressed.” 

Julian addresses both the erotic and the political aspects of 
this issue quite passionately when reflecting on the troupe’s 





A Brief History of The Living Theatre 


Founded in 1947 as an alternative to the commercial theater b 


y Judith Malina and Julian Beck, The Living Theatre has staged 


nearly a hundred productions performed in eight languages in 28 countries on five continents -- a unique body of work that has 


influenced theater the world over. 


Touring Europe in the mid-1960's, they evolved into a collective, living and working together toward the creation of a new 
form of nonfictional acting based on the actor's political and physical commitment to using the theater as a medium for furthering 


social change. 


The Living Theatre has continued to perform in non-traditional venues around the world free of charge to the broadest of all 
possible audiences, using participatory techniques that enable the audience to first rehearse with the company and then join them 


on stage as fellow performers. 


production of Jean Genet’s The Maids: “The first time I put on 
the black silk panties I got a hard-on right away. I felt humili- 
ated in the garter belt. It felt good. I became a prisoner in the 
high heeled shoes. I had hot and cold flashes. I was delirious. I 
wanted to bow down and be stepped on.” 

Later in the same passage, he speculates on the political im- 
plications of S/M relations: “In my own quest for reciprocal 
male love, I seek to recover body warmth from the ice age of in- 
dustry. It becomes part of my revolt. If the relationship is sado- 
masochist, it is born in some ways out of the feelinglessness of 
an ice age; and Sadism/Masochism are mechanisms for feeling 
something, even if it is pain. But feeling the pain, as Artaud 
conjectured, could open the door to other feelings, which may 
account for the link between masochism and altruistic love of 
which Judith speaks. Altruism is revolutionary. As is love.” 

Like The Life of The Theatre, Julian Beck’s other writings are 
frank, erotic, and utopian in the sense that poets like Rumi, 
Blake, Whitman, and Ginsberg are, but he isn’t usually talked 
about as a poet or studied by the scholars of poetry; sadly, most 
of his books haven’t even been kept in print. In Living in Volk- 
swagen Buses and other Songs of the Revolution—one of his few 
texts still circulating—Beck outlines the philosophy that his 
was life was one long, unfinished poem. “I am always writing 
this single poem,” he announces in the preface, and then in 
song “103,” he declares 


iam examining the meaning of poetry 

i am trying to make everything into poetry 
i begin with soup 

i begin with the body 

everything must be poetry 


Indeed, a poem can be “a broom for the brain and the lungs,” 
and a poem about poetry is often erotic by nature, like mastur- 
bation. So, he concludes“103” with the following lines 


defending poetry 


when i was seventeen 
and my cock rose stiff and bright as the moon 
when i wrote poetry 


With fragrant echoes of Whitman and Ginsberg, Beck’s 
erotic metronome beats with the same strident sensuality 
that defined Paradise Now. In “113,” he mentions mouths that 
“lather with hunger for harmony,” and in “128,” he expresses 
his love for the past by “sucking at the musk of its armpits/get- 
ting high on its groiny fumes.” 

In a brilliant poem about “lingerings,” “the extended cock 
lingers in my mouth I am tasting the arms/uplifting the body 
of god.” Of all the homoerotic images available for poetry, 
there’s something simultaneously generous and absolutely hot 
about the poet’s page being full of religiously-toned prick 
praise, describing a mouthful of dick. A few other poets— 
James Broughton, Antler, and Allen Ginsberg come to mind— 
have conveyed a similarly innocent, anarchic, and ecstatic gay 
spirit. 

In “120,” he announces who he is in Whitmanic fashion: 
“julian the antipatriarch/who is for everything.” Back in the 
preface, he privileges his anarchism among the everything: 
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“The poem encompasses a continually redefined analysis of the 
world and of life on it from a pluralist, anarchist point-of-view. 
And because anarchist and pacifist thought are still in devel- 
opment in me as well as in the world, the all-encompassing 
nature of the poem, being dependent on this analysis, is not 
yet clear.” 

With “songs” written in the late 1970s and early 1980s and 
published after his death, Living in Volkswagen Buses breathes 
bright with the same radical power as his earlier work. Only 
occasionally does the reader catch a whiff of the disappoint- 
ment that Beck must have felt in the face of a world that did 
not embrace the Beautiful Nonviolent Anarchist Revolution 
in a wider way before he died. But even if people did not love 
anarchy like Julian did, Julian never stopped loving the people, 
his faith in humanity always unwavering, because we are a 
“species intent on holy perfume.” 

The playful and poetic practice of pleasure faces two threats: 
one from those in the radical milieu who would mute its cen- 
trality in anti-authoritarian culture, another from the perpetu- 
al popular appropriations that turn it into an eccentric, apoliti- 
cal diversion at best, or into an exploitive hyper-pornographic 
commodity at worst. Those who advocate for the precept of 
pleasure need loyal allies, loving defenders, and lusty exem- 

lars. 

5 We certainly can thank The Living Theatre when we realize 
that four decades since the first performance of Paradise Now, 
despite the permanent backlash against the freedoms claimed 
by freaky countercultures everywhere and always, radical ex- 
periments in public sex and sensuality continue to promote 
peace and expose the uglier perversions of endless war, eco- 
nomic domination, and ecological decimation. 

for Judith 

—Anu Bonobo, Pumpkin Hollow, August 2008 








“The Universe Wants to Play”: 
Pleasures and Perils in the Ludic 903 


By John Brinker 


Bx in the salad days of the 1990s, the North American 
anarchist scene adopted play, not just as a personal tactic of 
freedom, but as a revolutionary strategy. Play was thought to 
be a way out of the dead-ends of civilization: work, hierarchi- 
cal relationships, commodity culture, and even the old ways of 
making revolution that had failed again and again. It's tempt- 
ing to say that we were naive, living in the calm before the 
storm. But even if the past forecloses some possibilities, a criti- 
cal look back at our experiences can open up others. 

Most of us learn how to “play well with others” in childhood. 
Playing tag, playing house, playing doctor. For me, growing up 
in the UK in the mid-to-late 1970s in an otherwise childless 
suburban enclave, play was solitary, guided by my own imagi- 
nation rather than the social world. School, even on the play- 
ground, was a blatantly disciplinary institution with no room 
for the creative energy of children. Corporal punishment and 
humiliation were still the standard tools of discipline at the 
time. It may sound shocking, but at the age of eight, entering 
the US public school system was a taste of freedom to me. But, 
by that age, pure “play” wasn't something kids admitted to: 
most of our games were competitive, geared towards finding 
our places in the Darwinian social hierarchy of grade school. 


Purportedly, | was to be a student 
sociologist writing about people 
on the lunatic fringe of society; 


in my own 


mind, 


| was running 


away to join 


Ai cMell well ice 
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We played military roles adopted from television, movies, and 
plastic figurines. 

In the summer before college, a friend who'd been travel- 
ing the Rainbow Gathering circuit around the US handed me 
a book that altered the course of my life. Hakim Bey's 7:A.Z. 
had just been published and was being passed from hand to 
hand, making anarchists out of people like me, people who 
had been more comfortable with Carlos Castaneda than Crass. 
One phrase from the book encapsulated its ontology: "The 
universe wants to play." It made more sense than any of the 
metaphysical mumbo-jumbo I had willed myself to believe up 
to that point. And looking back, it may have offered the hope 
of experiencing the childhood that I had missed out on. 

Eternal childhood was becoming the utopian zeitgeist of 
the early 1990s. This generation's dropouts were sporting paci- 
fiers in their mouths instead of flowers in their hair. Looking at 
the explosion of raves, festivals, and anarchism that was going 
on all around me, it seemed like a millennial culture of perma- 
nent play was just around the corner. 

Strangely, I turned that corner in the course of my academic 
life. When I was looking for a good thesis topic related to sub- 
cultures and social change, an acquaintance (who had also had 
his brain scrambled by 7:4. Z.) handed me a copy of Dreamtime 
Talkingmail, a ‘zine published by Dreamtime Village, a rural 
community in Wisconsin influenced by Bey's ideas. "People 
are actually trying to live this?" I wondered. If this was true, 
four years spent in college would be worth it for giving me an 
excuse to go and experience this other mode of life. I thought 
I could be a kind of double agent. Purportedly, I was to be a 
student sociologist writing about people on the lunatic fringe 
of society; in my own mind, I was running away to join the 
circus. 

The months I spent there were as challenging as they were 
liberating. I became a kind of community project: an uptight, 
bourgeois, and inexperienced college kid who was willingly 
subjected to a kind of Pygmalion-in-reverse process. The resi- 
dents all took different approaches. Some were confrontational 
about my role there, others just teased the "anthropologist" in 
their midst. Most of them, I realized later, were acting as pro- 
fessors in a more challenging university: one of ideas, but also 
one of spontaneity and freedom. I was getting a PhD in play, 
the degree I had desired for so long. 


Problematic Here-and-now-ness 


Most intentional communities try to reduce the amount 
of labor its members need to contribute in order to survive, 
but preserve the dutiful clock-punching of the world outside. 
While there was plenty of work to do at Dreamtime Village, 
antecedents like Charles Fourier reminded us to make play the 
basis of our labor. When a task became boring, it was time to 
lay our shovels down and do something else. 


When we weren't working—which was most of the time— 
our days were kept lively by the guests who came from all over 
the country. There were workshops on practices like eroplay— 
blindfolded non-sexual touch—but even a dance party would 
become a kind of workshop on contact improvisation, mak- 
ing out, and acting out. My British childhood had taught me 
reserve and caution, and this called for the confidence of an 
improviser. Luckily, I had some music lessons which gave me 
the breakthrough I needed. 

The couple who had founded the community had a free- 
form drums-and-saxophone duo which I was invited to join on 
electric bass. I'd taught myself scales and time signatures and 
thought that these ways of quantifying sound were the only 
way to understand music. The two of them played with such 
freedom that it was impossible to intellectualize what was hap- 
pening and impossible to ignore how good it felt. One particu- 
lar moment of improvisation remains burned into my memory: 
a feeling of total presence, an orgasmic here-and-now-ness 
that I recognized as the kind of peak experience that's made 
possible only by play. If this felt so good in the relatively nar- 
row confines of music-making, what would it feel like to play 
like that within the field of everyday life itself? This was the 
question being asked by many others in the anarchist milieu 
of the mid-90's. The answers turned out to be "problematic," as 
we used to say in our college papers. 

The most radical approach—and therefore the most attrac- 
tive—was to act as if the revolution had already happened. We 
already lived in a nomadic culture where everything was free 
and all boundaries had been dissolved. Inevitably, some mem- 
bers of the community weren't quite ready to take that plunge. 
Every society is based on some kind of split, and this was the 
central fissure of our liberatory world. Sometimes, it assumed 
the form of a hierarchy, with those who played the best supe- 
rior to those still trapped in quotidian reality. Sometimes it 
assumed the form of a division of labor, with the most playful 
skimping on the gardening, housework, and other chores that 
kept us all going. Sometimes, the split was the one that divides 
performer and audience. 

I saw this dynamic most clearly while on a road-trip I took 
with a few other Dreamtime Villagers. An anarchist professor 
had invited us to crash his class on the first day of the semes- 
ter. As he began an intentionally pedantic lecture, we staged 
a takeover of his class, recreating one of our freeform freak- 
outs, but this time in front of a roomful of nonplussed college 
students. One of our co-conspirators backed me up against 
the blackboard and pulled my shirt up, while another drew 
my outline with chalk. We spoke in tongues and rolled on the 
floor. This would have been a great play session in other circum- 
stances, but having become a spectacle, the situation was more 
complicated. Our play was meant to be inspiring to these kids, 
inviting them to join us outside the strictures of polite society. 
Instead, it seemed to be showing them how unfree they were, 
compared to us. Its effect was at best baffling, if not alienating. 
"Is this what anarchism is about?" one of them asked me. 

A few days after our guest-lecturer appearance, my friends 
and I arrived at an anarchist gathering in Ohio where I expe- 
rienced another misapplication of play. One night, a game of 
"capture the black flag” had been (dis)organized on the sprawl- 
ing college campus where we were holding our workshops. A 
short while into the game, players from each side formed a 


third team, stole the original teams’ flags, and declared them- 
selves the winners. Despite some confusion and disappoint- 
ment, nobody challenged this coup. It was an anarchist game, 
after all, which we all took to mean anything goes. But perhaps 
we had made a false analogy: the rules of a game are freely and 
temporarily adopted by the players in order to enjoy their time 
together, a perfect metaphor for anarchist practice. In treating 
the rules of a game like the rule of law, we wound up having 
less fun. 

For a delirious few years in the late nineties, the tactics of 
play had found their way into all kinds of street theater and 
protests. Several times a year, no matter where I was living, I 
found myself participating in reclaim-the-streets style events 
with friends. Mud people, unlicensed parades, brass bands, 
pots and pans. Never with signs and demands, just presenting 
ourselves as positive proof of another way of living. Bystand- 
ers joined in gleefully, while police reacted with escalating 
violence. People in my community were taking beatings and 
going to court for these actions, but we felt confident that we 
were steadily chipping away at the old world. Then Seattle hap- 
pened, and it seemed like a confirmation that playful protest 
had become a force to be reckoned with. 

We couldn't know it at the time, but the moment was over 
nearly as soon as it had begun. Costumes, music, and dancing 
didn't seem like appropriate responses to the growing legions 
of riot cops that were being sent into the streets. After 9/11 and 
Iraq, these tactics seemed flippant, and gave way to the solem- 
nity of candlelight vigils and earnest protest songs. Street the- 
atre survived, but with the emphasis on creating moral outrage, 
not pleasure. Does anyone really enjoy themselves at a die-in? 

Play still breaks the spell of the mundane often enough to 
remind me of its power. It's just that now, it seems to have shed 
its political aspirations and retreated to a cultural space, a zone 
of pure possibility where it waits and gathers its strength. At 
a basement noise show when people are suddenly taking their 
clothes off and throwing garbage at each other, at festivals, 
dance parties, and rituals that happen downtown or far off in 
the woods. These liberated spaces are special: they can't be pre- 
dicted or controlled. They rely on face-to-face contact and a 
delicate balance of energy between people that politics as we 
know it can't sustain. Facing a future that looks increasingly 
bleak, sometimes I wonder how ludic energy can find its way 
back into history. Undoubtedly it will, but in ways we can't 
possibly guess. 


Play still breaks the spell of the 
mundane often enough to remind 
me of its power. It's just that 

now, it seems to have shed its 
political aspirations and retreated 
toa cultural space, a zone of 

pure possibility where it waits 

and gathers its strength. 
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IDIOT LIKE ME 


byTanyaSolomon |The Dialectic of Pie in the Face 


Clown school, summer 2007. I’m doing an improv exercise, 
still soaked from the spit takes and bucket sloshes we practiced 
in the last class. The teacher catches me struggling for a witty 
response and hollers “Stop!” 

“You're thinking too hard.” He looks straight into my eyes: 
this guy's been a clown for so long that he needs just a facial 
twitch to remind me of the only imperative. Play. A noun and 
a verb—just like “clown.” 

“Have the courage to be dumb.” He melts into the character 
he played for years with a collective circus on the West Coast: 
joyful, idiotic curiosity and belief. Snapping back to adult eyes 
and spreading his open palms wide, he goes on: “There’s too 
much gravitas in the world—it keeps us from being generous 
with each other.” 


‘There’s a giddiness that overcomes me when I encounter the 
completely ridiculous. It happens when I am the target of a 
friendly prank, or a magic trick or punchline takes me by com- 
plete surprise, or someone gets on the bus wearing a mouse 
costume. First comes a halt in known reality, a moment of sus- 
pension in which I’ve gone off the cliff of common sense but 
my brain keeps churning like Wile E. Coyote’s legs in midair. 
Then, as the impossibility of explanation hits me, I plunge: my 
mind freefalls in disorientation and delight. The sudden insta- 
bility of consensual reality, the discovery of this world’s slip- 
periness, tickles a spot in the back of my head, spreads through 
my body, and I am lost in the silly ecstasy of this hole punched 
into common sense. 

I get just as big a thrill from inducing this feeling in other 
people. When I hear a surprised, happy laugh, from a friend, a 
stranger, or an audience, I feel a shared excitement: we’ve mu- 
tually acknowledged that reality is contestable, and that that is 
not necessarily a frightening thing (notice how much easier it 
is to laugh in company than alone: hence the canned laughter 
on television). We have together entered and delighted in the 
secret corner of everyone’s brain where everything is open, and 
nothing is predictable. 

‘This state of being, however temporary, is clown, and every- 
one has it in them somewhere, whether or not they willingly 
access it, and whether or not they are performers. As a human 
being, each one of us knows nothing for certain, except that 
we will die. Yet each one of us (if we are independent, func- 
tioning adults) must carry on living as if we knew something. 
If we can be comfortable with our own stupidity, we can face 
the world with total honesty and revel in the absurdity this 
paradox produces. A related paradox, however, soon appears: if 
we human fools were to consistently admit that we know noth- 
ing, we could no longer live as 
human beings. We would be un- 
able to feel enough of a reality to 
participate in our communities, 
to be productive in our work, or 
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even to survive. To live togeth- 
er as human beings, we must 
share some amount of certainty 
about our world. But then, why 
does it feel so good, perhaps 
so necessary, to let down that 
certainty and laugh together? 
To leave behind learned social 
manners and fear of foolish- 
ness, and take that plunge into 
complete ridiculousness? And 
so we come to the role of the 
performing clown. 

‘There are few, if any, societies without clowns in perfor- 
mance or stories. From the obscene, backwards-walking 
Heyoka of the North American Plains tribes to the obscene, 
masked zanies of Italian commedia dell’arte, from the Jew- 
ish tales of the “wise” fools of Chelm to the Muslim tales of 
the “wisdom” of foolish Nasereddin, from Chinese tricksters 
to West African tricksters, the entertaining fool seems to be 
universal. We cannot be clowns all of the time—even those of 
us who play the clown—but whoever feels called to the state of 
the fool and can successfully communicate that energy, might 
help us admit and take pleasure in our ignorance. 

‘The energy of the idiot, that being between knowing noth- 
ing and having to carry on acting in the world, manifests in 
play. English clown John Wright describes it in his recent Why 
Is That So Funny?: “Play occupies a liminal world between the 
actual and the imaginary where anything can become some- 
thing else . . . laughter gives us permission to carry on doing 
silly things when our more rational selves are inhibited and 
alarmed by our persistent stupidity.” The performing clown 
must develop the art of play in order to tap into that universal, 
joyful idiocy—so even if we are not performers, we can exam- 
ine play through a look at the clown’s art. 

Watching clowns, or trying to perform as one, you will no- 
tice one thing very quickly, another paradox: play must be real. 
Think about the kinds of clowns that make most of us wince. 
‘There is the scary clown—not necessarily John Wayne Gacy, 
but perhaps a crusty Shriner with a runny painted grin and a 
forced laugh. He may mean well, but few things are more un- 
settling than a rigid mask of fake joy. Then there is his cousin, 
the party clown with the cute nickname trying to amuse chil- 
dren with her “wacky” behavior. 

Now watch some kids playing. Unlike those relentlessly 
happy clowns, they are dead serious. They are also hilarious: 
the scenes they pretend are beyond their understanding and 





In a true state of play, we are 
incapable of making a “statement”. 


There is something political in laughter and play 
in themselves, but not in the ideological sense. 


capability; their costumes nicked from an adult closet are too 
big on them; they drive the cardboard box as if it were really a 
fire truck. And they wouldn’t be so funny if their momentary 
belief wasn’t so ferociously serious. 

This is the realization a performing clown arrives at: the 
more you try to be funny, the less you will make anyone laugh. 
But the more serious you become about what you are doing, the 
more apparent the absurdity of your situation becomes and the 
more those watching will titter and howl. You, and the chil- 
dren playing, are aware that what you are doing is playing. But 
in the moment you are playing it, that cardboard box is really 
a fire truck. If you are onstage or in the circus ring, you may 
have done your routine a thousand times, but this time must 
be as spontaneous as though it were the first, or else your audi- 
ence will smell false play, and they will not laugh. And that is 
the only test: if the audience members laugh, it’s funny. If they 
don't, it’s not. And as for those who say that they were “going 
for something else,” something perhaps artistic or political— 
that’s nice, but is it clown? Is it play? 

In a true state of play, we are incapable of making a “state- 
ment.” We are mad, passionate, real—and though we may blus- 
ter uncontrollably, we know nothing. We are completely naive, 
completely open, and as clown Philippe Gaulier describes it, 
“in the grip of pleasure and 
freedom.” This innocence is 
childlike in its ignorance and 
thirst to play but is not neces- 
sarily cute or sweet. The bub- 
bly party clown grates because 
she is not truly innocent, but 
rather precious, demanding 
that we love her cuteness. The 
clown who makes us laugh af- 
fects us with true vulnerabil- 
ity, an absence of the shell of 
_. civilized knowledge or com- 
petence, which renders her 
dangerously available. 

Tiffany Riley, a circus and hospital clown, tells her students 
that you cannot be precious when working to make an ill child 
laugh: “The hospital clown is the anarchist in the room, getting 
into trouble and out of it, upsetting the regimented environ- 
ment. Not hugging the kid and giving them stickers, but get- 
ting wrapped up in the curtain.” It is this idiocy which induces 
the laughter that produces chemicals which soothe and perhaps 
heal the child’s body. 

Most of our laughter at a clown—and at kids playing— 
comes not from derision, but from empathy. Not pity, not “oh, 
poor sad clown,” but from a recognition of and pleasure in the 
absurd situation. We don’t laugh in mockery of a particular 





idiot, but are freed to enjoy all idiocy including our own, and 
perhaps to admit—dare we?—that our serious “adult” pursuits 
may be as flimsy and nonsensical as the cardboard fire truck. 
Who is not secretly as baffled by the world as the clown is pub- 
licly? Who is not as surprised at the things that pop up unex- 
pectedly? It is a relief to watch a clown knowing nothing, being 
surprised by everything, and to laugh in a group, marveling at 
how silly we all are: and yet we, like the clown on the stage, 
must persist in muddling through the problems life throws at 
us. We must play our concertina despite the sandbags falling 
around us, or outwit a predatory Elmer Fudd, or find a way to 
dance in our oversized shoes. 


I got into performance clowning through anti-authoritarian 
activism a few years ago. It’s a long, weird story, but basically 
involved a “medicine show” 
circus to advertise anarchist 
books and zines, and some 
clown bloc involvement at 
demonstrations. I quickly 
discovered that I find it hard 
to enjoy clowning (onstage or 
not) that tries to convey an 
explicit political “message.” 
It’s never fun to be hammered 
over the head with allegories 
and effigies. The sense of play 
in such performance seems 
dimmed, and the delight- 
ful bafflement and innocence is smothered in calculation. A 
clown’s “wisdom” is not knowledge, but liberation from knowl- 
edge, complete openness to the world plopping and exploding 
around her. I have to side with Jacques LeCogq in an argument 
he once had with Dario Fo: there’s no way the clown can be 
political, because he is too absorbed in the shininess of a uni- 
form’s buttons to understand what it represents. 

There is something political in laughter and play in them- 
selves—but not “political” in the ideological sense. Rather, 
they carry a power that lies beyond ideology: whenever people 
come together in laughter—not derisive, intellectual laughter, 
but warm, ridiculous, communal, and raw, the kind a clown 
hopes to provoke, authority is potentially threatened. Often, 
people don’t realize that they have that pure, savage, idiotic joy 
in them, until an environment or a performance draws it out. 
In mass-marketed society, in that moment, folks are less timid, 
less defeated: a real, raw, human energy comes bubbling out, 
threatening to burst the seams of the plastic world. Harpo has 
stumbled into the room with his giant scissors, and anyone in 
a uniform had better run. 





Continued on Next Page 


The impossibility of ideology can pose a greater 
challenge than any articulated politics. 
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This impossibility of ideology can, at times, pose a greater 
challenge than any articulated politics. Clown is “anarchy” in 
the literal sense, cutting any “ism” to shreds—including “anar- 
chism”! But what better target for its reality-shredding scissors 
than capital, which relies on the illusion of inevitability for its 
very existence? The only inevitability that clown accepts is that 
all of us are human, none of us are very sure about anything, 
and all of us will die. When the world shines through the lens 
of the ridiculous, then the invisible hand of the market...well, 
does it want to thumb-wrestle? When we clown, we become 
fearless enough to take on any monster. Play’s debunking is 
not rational hermeneutic suspicion, but the brave imbecile’s 
absence of terror. When knowledge evaporates, reality and ne- 
cessity in all their sobering fearsomeness vanish with it. 

At this point, it might seem that we face a chasm much 
deeper than any the coyote ever hovered over: empty, bottom- 
less relativism. If we abandon necessity to revel in absurdity, 
there is a danger that our concern for other human beings 
might go with it. But we haven’t let go of all necessity. There’s 
that one persistent reality even for a clown: that we are human 
fools. ‘This is the one and only wall that the “what if” of play 
can hit. Clown is a shockingly unmediated state of interaction: 
consensual pretensions, like uniforms, degrees, or titles, mean 
nothing; dogma and hierarchy are rendered impossible—and 
there stands the human being, naked, foolish, and utterly 
mortal. The sight of him or her—whether the clown or the 
target of the clown’s pranks—produces a strange, honest sort 
of empathy. It’s no hugfest—when clowns get too sappy, you 
can be sure that a slap is close behind. But after a good clown 
show, after the eyepokes, honks, and explosions are over, the 
audience walks away feeling connected in vulnerability and 
delight—and in the ability to feel both of those at once. 

So, am I proposing that all anti-authoritarian activists start 
practicing doubletakes and pratfalls? No, though I certainly 
wouldn’t stop them. But examining clown performance helps us 
look at the essence of play, and its usefulness and limitations as 
a tactic of resistance. Playfulness as resistance—public pranks, 
unpermitted street festivals, clown brigades at protests—does 
not usually involve a clear performer/audience distinction. The 
spirit of giddy ridiculousness, of blissfully idiotic fearlessness, 
of pulling the rug from under consensual reality, is, however, 
the same. It is ferocious, destroying pretensions and unravel- 
ing hierarchy, and at the same time generous, inclusive of ev- 
eryone willing to admit their foolishness. It keeps passionate, 
real energy percolating among us, and shits on mass-marketed 
pleasure environments. To acknowledge how frail and silly we 
all are is, paradoxically, a source of tremendous strength. 

‘There is also, however, a caveat to be drawn from the per- 
forming clown. At the end of the show, the circus clown wipes 
off the makeup, and Harpo transforms into Arthur Marx. They 
don’t transition into dour seriousness—many clowns are joyful, 


prankish people in their daily lives—but they do resume their 
other human dimensions in order to function. If pure play were 
to be achieved as a permanent state, not only would survival 
and moral responsibility become impossible, but play would 
cease to be fun, becoming a new “necessity” which would be 
annoying at best and frightening as the Shriner clown’s rictus 
at worst. And hence, it would cease to be play. 

‘There’s a use for social manners and a need for rational 
hermeneutic suspicion. Play and clown make no sense unless 
they are temporary—for how else would there be a seriousness 
to poke at? They come and go, again and again, breaking idols 
of rigid thought and hierarchy. They serve as a reminder that 
all asserted “realities” are contestable, rearing their ridiculous 
heads where too much dogma and fear accumulate. (In this, 
they are close relatives of the periodic renewal of carnival, de- 
scribed so well in the writings of Mikhail Bakhtin. But that is 
a subject for another day.) In revealing reality as unstable, they 
reveal the possibility of transformation. 

And transformation should always be possible. Even in an- 
tiauthoritarian circles and societies, dogma and domination 
will sediment—until the clown comes running with scissors. 





Even in anti-authoritarian circles, dogma and 
domination will sediment—until the clown 
comes running with scissors. 
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A Communiqué from the 


Chaos is a dragon. The dragon’s heart beats with the tides, the rhythm of the 
dance, the thump of the bass. Her blood flows as the rivers & the creeks, the trade winds, 
the migrations of people and animals, the waste streams of our cities. Her breath is the 
humid air, the song, the smoke from the factories. A flick of her tail creates vortexes, 
revolutions, hurricanes and tsunamis. Her claws churn the earth, burying and unearthing 
civilizations, turning this compost, causing seeds to grow. Her scales are fields of flowers, 
leaves turning in the wind, the face of a lover, reflections in hubcaps, the images on TV 
screens. Her thoughts are the laws of nature and her eyes are the Krewe of Eris. 


Eris, twin sister of Ares, daughter of Hera, conceived _ invited, instigating a rivalry between Hera, Athena, 


when her mother touched “a certain flower,” the and Aphrodite that would ultimately lead to the 
notorious Blackthorn. Troublemaker of the gods, Trojan War and the epic poems of Homer. Eris, the 
Eris’ passion is to disrupt the status quo and red-headed stepchild with the power to reverse the 
undermine the smug superiority of the Olympian movement of the planets, leads the return of the 
upper crust. Daring and reckless, Eris tossed her repressed, the oppressed, and the suppressed against 
golden apple, inscribed with the words “To the all crusty and malignant orders. 


fairest,” into a wedding party to which she was not 





Eris has infinite manifestations; only a few bear her 
name. In New Orleans the Krewe of Eris keeps constant 
communion with the goddess and is resolved to do her 
bidding. Beyond even following her orders, the krewe 
rejects all orders and acts directly as an avatar of our wily 
patroness, fluid embodiment of miraculous disorder, 
identifying especially with the all-seeing kaleidoscopic 
eyes of the dragon herself. The torch passed down 
through the generations, and taking different forms as 
called to different historical necessities, our krewe now 
manifests as a procession of noisy and mischievous 
underdoggery that upstages, upsets, and overturns the 
normally sedate bedlam and inanity of carnival on an 
off-night, taking the masses by surprise, catching them 
with their pants down by arriving through their back 
door. 


ERIS: Easy Remedy In Saturnalia 


The legendary call of Eris is as seductive as the Siren’s 
song. However, for the music of Eris New Orleanians 
eagerly remove the wax from their ears and become 
willingly enchanted. Equal parts sight, sound, smell, 
and who-knows-what, Eris emerges as a resplendent 
rag-tag legion of several score, dazzling to the eye and 
blaring dark & joyful noise, whose forces quickly grow 
to gargantuan size, a dragon whose tail trails many city 
blocks behind its head, and whose body contains whole 


worlds and histories, mappable realms of interlocking 
cultures. Eris, the pied piper, winding her way through 
the nether regions of the French Quarter—her 
pheromones smell of Chartreuse, firecrackers, and 
apocrine sweat. 


ERIS: Eventually Rare Individuals Soar 


Eris carouses unseen under the noses of the police. She 
clashes with militant Christians and Bourbon Street 
drunks and remains unconquered. Eris flirts with 
disarray, flirts with disaster, flirts with disgrace and with 
no-so-distant cousins, but does not disperse until she 


deposits her people at the Elysian Fields. 
ERIS: Extra Risk Intensifies Sex 


To those who follow her lead, and to those who require 
the medicine only she can dispense, Eris is nurturing 

in surprising ways. She hoisted the flag of Limbo over 

a city wrecked by hurricane Katrina. She discovered a 
planet, bigger than Pluto, named after herself to act as 

a further—much further—outpost of Erisian culture. 
What will she do next? What new gesture will please the 
goddess of disobedience and discord? Eris knows that 
everything is not enough. We are her avatars, and we are 
up to the task. 


Photos by Nicola Piccola — http://n.okcancel.org/ 
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in the wake of Hurricane Katrina 


Right: Eris welcomed Limbo to the city of New Orleans 


Below: The following year Planet Eris arrived with this 


travel brochure. 


ENTER. 
PLANET ERIS 


Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
entering Planet Eris. Be careful: You 
might get wet! Eris is over 40% water 
and other fluids. Flowing freely, she 
lubricates boundaries in space. 
Remember: We are on the edge of 
the solar system, so we have always 
encountered visitors. 

Eris: Welcome mat of the galaxy! 

Shall we have relations? 


ERIS: WHY NOW? 


We are always fond of your "Planet 
Earth" and don't forget: co-mingling, 
with Eris, is a pastime. But really, we 
are preoccupied with ourselves. Life 
on Planet Eris is extremely absorbing. 
But now with your Hubble, you have 
seen us. We have been discovered, 


ATTENTION 
Because we are foreign to your 
Earth, it is a challenge to make 
sense of your words. We are 
attempting communication but 
English is careless and doubtful. 
Please, friends, excuse us. 


and now must be known. And more: 
now that we see Earth up close, we 
see it is too much. We have to do 
something. 


EXPLORE 
PLANET ERIS 


Eris is inviting: we are inviting you! 
This Garden of Erisian Delights 
specifically beckons all fo join our 
cock-eyed romp through the universe. 
Did you know that Planet Eris has over 
10,000 orifices that offer delights to 
the casual or persistent explorer? 
When Eris breathes, her orifices wail. 
Perhaps you've heard the music of 
humans, but have you heard the music 
of Eris? Listen. 


Eris contains history known since 
antiquity. As you travel through our 
many lands and seas, you will notice 
the orgy of cultures, creatures, unusual 
protuberances, and colorful facades 
that give Eris her reputation as 
"Smorgasbord of the Kuiper Belt." 
From the La Brea Carpet, cross the 
land bridge to the Crypto-zoological 
preserve. You will find the residents 
dazzling, mysterious, and 
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unpredictable. Then, become a 
pilgrim to the Eye Sea, but remember: 
When you look into the Eye Sea, the 
Eye Sea looks into you. And when 
you dive into the Eye Sea....2? Ride 
the legendary Coco de Mer. Set sail 
across the Sea of Milk & Honey. 

Have bon voyage to our Nouveau 
Limbeaux. Sample the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. Strike it rich at the 
Chartreuse Mine. Bring your friends to 
Wingnut Grotto! And this is just a 
short lis-who wants to spill our beans?! 
On Eris there are more places & 
peoples than can cover the planet. 
This is possible because our realms 
overlap and sit atop each other. No 
other trans-Neptunian object has so 
much co-mingling, and so many 
orifices! | 


Come into Eris and find us charming, 
rewarding, excitable, and queer. 
Mounting cloud and sky to ride the sun 
and moon, we wander beyond the 
four seas. Eris is our festivity. You 

like it! 


Shall we have relations? 








The Not-So-Secret of Mardi Gras vytorawinin 


t’s 7 a.m. on Fat Tuesday, the final and peak day of New 

Orleans carnival. I’m up, or waking up, drinking my first 

bloody mary of the day, hot glue gun in hand sticking doz- 
ens of oversized fake chrysanthemums to my cape in the last 
calm minutes before the madness resumes. 

I’ve had a few hours sleep since last night’s event, the coro- 
nation ball of the brilliant Krewe du Poux (yeah, that’s “poo”), 
where my group appeared wearing tall conical hats made to 
look like piles of shit with flies buzzing around them. We 
scavenged the hats from the trash of a major parade, then re- 
painted and adorned them for our purposes at the last minute. 
‘The Poux party was a real circus, featuring a midway of home- 
made carnival games and a raucous shopping cart smash-up 
derby followed by a parade through the neighborhood. I barely 
made it there because I’d been in bed all day recovering from 
my own krewe’s parade and the afterparty where I alternated 
bartending and dancing until 4 a.m. 

This has been going on for over two weeks and non-stop for 
the past five days. Now the warm-up is over. We've added our 
theme parties and small maverick parades to the buildup of 
momentum towards this day, when Mardi Gras finally over- 
whelms all attempts at organization, cohesion, and sense with 
its chaotic whirlwind that picks us up, knocks us around, blows 
us away, and finally lays us down hopefully unharmed, spent, 
sated, satisfied. Today, you just put on your best costume, shove 
a few dollars into your shoe, and hope for the best. 

Knowing this, I move slowly, finishing my costume in that 
state of tingly energized calm that must be akin to how a boxer 
feels before entering the ring. 


Carnival is not a vacation. It’s not even relaxing, though it 
has its quiet moments. No, for a lot of us, carnival season is the 
most intense and grueling period of concentrated effort in the 
whole long year. It’s a break, sure—a break in the routine of ev- 
eryday life—and into this opening rush strange and delirious 
winds. A mysterious fever or an inexplicable unearned hang- 
over might knock you down for a day or two, or youre running 
on no sleep because you laid awake all night worrying about 
your costume. You can’t remember your last healthy meal. It’s 
all part of the delirium. You're frazzled, raw, moved by grand 
forces. Emotions run high. Old joys and pains resurface. You 
might cry at the sight of something beautiful and not know 
why, or you're sobbing and dancing and laughing all at once, 
the expression of a single nameless feeling. 

Sometimes it’s too much. You want to quit, go home and 
sit this one out. Take it easy—there’s always next year. And 
maybe you do. Or maybe you want to keep going, ride the wave 
until it breaks. But that takes commitment. That takes work. 
You don’t leap effortlessly into total intoxicated transcendence, 
at noon, in painted face and costumed dancing in the street in 
the arms of friends and strangers. 

Carnival is not a spectator sport, though there are events for 
tourists and spectators. In the official parades, thrown by the 
exclusive monied krewes, lawyers and businessmen in creepy 
masks toss plastic trinkets and beads to the outstretched arms 
of the crowds packed against the barricades. This is the as- 
pect of carnival covered in the newspapers, where the ruling 
elites are glorified, and the success of the season is measured 
by the number of tons of garbage hauled off of the streets each 
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day. And of course, there is the spectacle of Bourbon 
Street, where drunk tourists and college students amass 
beneath balconies screaming for a chance to see some 
boobs. 

But these are not the arenas where carnival achieves 
its potential. Even what I call “the real carnival,” the 
inspired lunacy in the streets that happens away from 
the big parades, away from Bourbon Street, may not ap- 
peal to you when you see it from the outside, with a 
detached eye. Plenty of people well-accustomed to par- 
tying and revelry think that carnival is stupid, entropic, 
trashy, tacky, scary, repulsive, gross. And it just might 
be all these things, but it’s something else too. And you 
only find that something else by throwing yourself in. 
‘And the more you throw in, the more you find. 

But it’s not for everybody. Mardi Gras is not for 
people who don’t appreciate chaos, excess, intoxication, 
crowds, danger, unpredictability. But for those who do, 
for those who can enter into the collective altered con- 
sciousness that carnival offers, the experience can reach 
the level of a quasi-shamanic vision quest where the 
spirits come alive and the fabric of reality is transformed. 

As fantastic as that statement may sound, it gets to the heart 
of what carnival is all about. Carnival is a celebration by and of 
the people, a chance to cut loose and get wild before the start 
of Catholic Lent, the forty days of fasting that prepares you 
for Easter. Before submitting to a period of strict and sober 
religious discipline, the people take over the streets to enjoy the 
other side of the coin. To show that another life is possible and 
closer to their hearts: an ecstatic and lewd costumed debauch- 
ery where order and rules do not apply, where class divisions 
are forgotten, in which one lives for the moment and there is 
no such thing as guilt or repentance. The saturnalia. The world 
turned upside down. 

You obviously don’t have to be a practicing Catholic—I’m 
not—for carnival to function in just this way. Whether or not 
we have the specter of Lent, the Pope, and the Crucified One 
to drive the point home, we all live with the split between 
society’s solar time and lunar, festal time. Society’s time is a 
careful human construction—ordered, rational, predictable, 
repetitive. It organizes work, indus- 
try, commerce, the schedules of TV 
programs, the war machine. Then 
there is dark time, which is fluid, un- 
predictable, contains whirlpools and 
deep stillnesses, turns back on itself, 
resists being counted. What is learned 
in this space cannot be learned in the 
light of the working day. Lunar time 
is crucial but is increasingly pushed 
to the margins of our daily lives, if it 
exists at all. Those who know its charms might throw them- 
selves into art, sex, or get stoned and drunk any chance they 
can to drink a few gulps from its nourishing springs. Still, this 
side of life remains neglected, malnourished, and we are mal- 
nourished because of it. 

Like all Catholic holidays (“holy-days”), carnival has its 
roots in pagan times, when the need for a balance between 
solar and lunar time was recognized. I’ve heard that even in 
the middle ages a full third of the calendar year was devoted to 
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Together we create and 
share in a magical space, 
a decentralized web of 
heightened experience 
that spans the city. 





holidays, celebrations, and festivals, when the workaday cycle 
of labor and agricultural peasant toil was broken by rejuvenat- 
ing bouts of festal excess. Nowadays, if we're lucky, we have 
carnival, our once-a-year chance to get together, give it our all, 
and see how far we can go into that “other world”, that sacred 
space that erupts through the fabric of the everyday life of a 
city. 

So what’s it really like? Everyone has their own journey. 
Some folks are content to have the day off work, invite the 
family over for a cookout or a shrimp boil. Or maybe you meet 
the mysterious Green Man at a neighborhood bar far away 
from the main action. Or in the pre-dawn you watch the Skull 
& Bones Gang emerge as skeletons to perform their ceremo- 
ny of “the dead waking the living,” gathering souls from the 
cemeteries and parading through the streets of their African- 
American neighborhood to reunite them with the waking 
world. 

Or maybe it goes like this: 

I finish my costume and head out to a small bar on the out- 
skirts of the French Quarter where friends are meeting up to 
have their faces painted. Everyone’s 
assembled on the sidewalk, looking 
amazing in their costumes, already 
laughing and dancing around joy- 
ously. There’s a mobile sound system, 
too: an apple cart topped with a gor- 
geous papier-maché woman, arms 
upraised, blaring the weirdest dance 
music from her hairy armpits. Be- 
fore long, a handful of restless bodies 
decide to break away to the French 
Quarter looking for adventure. 

It helps to have some kind of goal, so we can at least pre- 
tend that our wanderings are purposeful. We say that we're 
looking for our friends’ brass band, which parades all around 
the Quarter for most of the day, or we're trying to find the 
Saint Ann parade, whose creeping colorful meander began in 
the early morn and ends with a ritual at the riverside. Maybe 
we're headed to Claiborne Avenue to catch some of the Zulu 
parade and the huge African-American street party that goes 


on there all day, and look for the elusive Mardi Gras Indians. 
We may never achieve these goals, but the idea of a quest keeps 
us moving through all the distractions, knowing fully that the 
distractions are the true goal. 

‘The streets are thronged with masked and costumed rev- 
elers. A large posse with a drum corp marches up the road 
and we jump onto parked cars 
to dance and holler as they pass. 
We turn a corner to run into five 
people carrying elaborate totem 
poles on their shoulders. I spend 
a while talking with two elderly 
retirees sitting on the sidewalk 
in folding chairs sipping home- 
made cocktails while half-naked 
partiers roll all over each other 
on the pavement at their feet. 
We keep following one street band after another, dancing with 
each one for a while before breaking off to continue the quest. 
At one point, we're trying to make our way through a crowd 
that keeps getting thicker when I end up “accidentally” climb- 
ing the ramp onto the stage of a televised drag show, where I 
take a bow as I’m booed and ejected by security. In Jackson 
Square, the Christians tell us we're going to hell. 

‘The composition of our group keeps changing as we're joined 
by new people and we lose others. I might go into a bar to use 
the bathroom and when I emerge my friends are gone, carried 
off carelessly in an unknown direction. I wander, half-looking 
for them until I find some other friends and join a new pack. 

As the revelry and intoxication come to a peak, I lose any 
sense of what I’m seeing, what I’m doing, and why. People are 
fornicating between parked cars. A masked person kisses me 
full on the mouth and runs off—do I know them? The gar- 
bage truck passes by and a man dressed like a whirling dervish 
hangs off the back, waving at the crowd. Eventually, we think 
we've found the Saint Ann parade and follow for several blocks 
before we realize that we're wrong—we’ve joined a procession 
of imposters. But just then we're saved because the brass band 
we've been looking for all day rolls by on the next block play- 
ing a Klezmer tune. We run jubilant and jump in front of the 
band, arm-in-arm kicking our legs, circle-dancing through the 
crowd. When we've exhausted ourselves, we take a break and 
relax in the grass by the river, marveling at the unusual heavy 
blanket of mist that shrouds the water. After a while we hear 
news that the sound system is parked a few blocks away, dam- 
aged but still making music. We rouse ourselves to go check 
it out. 

Intoxication and revelry are the central forces made mani- 
fest on this day, and even though there are plenty of intoxicat- 
ing substances to be consumed, the effects of these can only 
compound the primal intoxication of the carnival atmosphere 
itself. Reality is warped, transformed. High weirdness, giddi- 
ness, and artifice abound when we channel the eternal drunken 
universe. 


Mardi Gras miraculously achieves total immanence and 
transcendence at the same time. Immanence in that we are the 
spectacle. We are what’s going on. No focal point lies outside 
of the madness that we create for each other in the streets. 
Everybody brings something to the event, whether it’s music, 


Part of any spiritual journey 
is the encounter with dark 
forces, whether in the world 
or in oneself, and Mardi Gras 
is no exception. 


gifts to hand out, a great costume, or just a good attitude and a 
sense of adventure. Youre a drop in the bucket, but every drop 
counts. Together we create and share in a magical space, right 
here on the ground, within and among us, a decentralized web 
of heightened experience that spans the city. 

‘This creation is much more than that sum of its parts, which 
is why we can say that Mardi 
Gras is a transcendent as well 
as an immanent experience. The 
whole social field is elevated to 
ecstatic heights. The texture of 
normal life is superceded; its 
restrictions and expectations 
are overcome to enjoy a raptur- 
ous collective communion with 
divine chaos, beauty, and gener- 
osity. 

As you might expect, communing with chaos has its dan- 
gers. Carnival embraces more than pure beauty, love, and light. 
You might make it through relatively unscathed, but after- 
wards, during Ash Wednesday recuperations, the stories start 
coming in. Our friend who we lost when we encountered that 
drag show, it turns out, had been enveloped by the crowd as the 
show started and was trapped for a whole hour while strangers 
groped his body against his will. Another friend was dancing 
on top of the taco truck when he fell off, onto his head. Anoth- 
er is in jail for urinating on some bushes. One member of our 
pack, who had disappeared, later found herself across town, 
without her glasses or her memory of how she got there. 
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Carnival can be a lot of fun, but it’s also a dark space where 
anything can happen, good or bad. Ordinary life is dangerous 
enough, especially in a city like New Orleans, but when you 
leave even that modest predictability and relative safety behind 
to dive head-first into a topsy-turvy 
world where the usual inhibitions 
and social norms are on hold and 
rash impulse rules the day, you're 
liable to get tossed around and pos- 
sibly damaged in the tumult. Part of 
any spiritual journey is the encoun- 
ter with dark forces, whether in 
the world or in oneself, and Mardi 
Gras is no exception. You may even 
embody those dark forces yourself. 
During some particularly wild streaks in the heat of Mardi 
Gras, I know I’ve been inconsiderate, reckless, or destructive. 
I’ve carelessly left friends behind. I’ve made life harder for peo- 
ple who unfortunately had to work that day. I can be accepting 
of the excesses and transgressions that come with the carnival 
territory, but I’m never proud of these incidents after the fact, 
when I look back with ambivalent wonder at what had come 
over me. 

I’ve always considered it one of the dubious virtues of New 
Orleans carnival that it transcends without escaping the mun- 
dane everyday world. Unlike other festivals of communal cre- 
ativity, carnival does not take place in some space apart from 
noxious civilization, where organizers and participants can 
project their dream-gathering onto an idealized canvas. No, 
carnival springs organically right from the life of the city, and 
is inseparable from it, for better or for worse. Sure, most people 
have the day off of work or school, and parades and street par- 
tying cut traffic to a minimum. But commerce pushes on full 
bore, with bars, vendors, and strip clubs making big money. 
The police also make it big, nabbing people for petty offenses 
and extracting fines and bail money. ‘The big parades hurl tons 
of cheap plastic shaped in Chinese sweatshops to the insatiable 
crowds, and the people dump their garbage all over the street 
where crews of jail inmates are made to clean it up at the end 
of each day’s partying. 

All of these reviled elements of modern life are fully inter- 
woven with what we love about carnival. Mardi Gras is im- 
pure, messy, complicated, complicit. But this, I believe, is part 
of what gives carnival its longevity and force. It’s an extension, 
an expression, of the messy and impure life of New Orleans. It 
is wildly inclusive. You don’t have to be a special kind of person 
or hold any certain values to be swept up in the anarchy. It’s 
happening right in front of your house. In all the neighbor- 
hoods, all over the city and beyond, people are participating 
in some way. Carnival is truly grassroots. We don’t leave the 
straight world behind to get into our zone of anarchic convivi- 
ality. We are immersed in, and must negotiate, the omnipres- 
ent forces of civilization. 

When the tidal wave finally breaks and recedes back into 
the ocean from which it arose, depositing us on dry land once 
again, a profound disorientation inevitably follows. Carnival 
had gradually taken over our lives in the month past until it 
became the all-consuming focus of our energy and attention. 
So deep was the rupture that it often takes days, or longer, to 
come down, to remember what life was like, what you did with 
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Carnival reminds us that 
“reality” as we're taught to 
accept it can and must be 
tossed aside to let deeper, 

more human forces flow. 


yourself and how you thought of yourself before it all started. 
You may go through the motions of returning to work, your 
projects, visiting with friends, but it feels unfamiliar, unnatural 
now in the afterglow of all the feelings and experiences you're 
still trying to digest. 

Taxing as it is, this process also 
rejuvenates and heals. Everyone 
spoke of the healing “catharsis” of 
the first Mardi Gras after Hur- 
ricane Katrina. At Mardi Gras we 
come together to celebrate the mir- 
acle of life and death, not as passive 
spectators but as active participants 
in an extravagant ritual of festive 
generosity. Carnival reminds us 
that “reality” as we're taught to accept it can and must be tossed 
aside to let deeper, more human forces flow. More even than 
a reminder, it’s a direct experience, a collective exercise in this 
tossing aside. In carnival, we abandon our customary roles and 
act as equals, encouraging and supporting each other’s embrace 
of the extraordinary. We are glorified, exalted, and simultane- 
ously humbled by partaking in a ritual much bigger and older 
than any of us. Carnival is not anybody’s great idea—it comes 
on like a force of nature, showing us that another world is not 
just possible, but right here, ready to burst forth when called. 

And it doesn’t stop there, because carnival leaks and spills 
into the rest of life. We not only drink greedily from the foun- 
tain while it’s gushing, but, like conservationists who want to 
reuse every drop of water as many times as possible before it 
goes down the drain, we feed the energy released at carnival 
back into our daily lives ad infinitum, so that its fruits can mul- 
tiply to sustain us throughout the year. Carnival instructs and 
deepens our joy, our forgiveness, our cameraderie, our creativ- 
ity, our generosity, our working-together, our sense of commu- 
nity, until it becomes foundational to all that we do. Carnival 
makes us believe we can win. It brings us closer to the source. 


“This poison will 

remain in our veins 

long after, the 

Janjares shifting, 

we return to the 

old inharmony...”” 
—Arthur Rimbaud 
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“What have you done for New Orleans? 
What separates you from the tourists who 
come down here, party, maybe absorb a litttle 
culture and leave, besides the length of your 
stay?” Vi Landry asked me these difficult 
questions with her characteristic unflinch- 
ing gaze as we sat in my kitchen during the 
spring of 2007, a year and a half after Hur- 
ricane Katrina. She told me of her feeling 
of responsibility to the city and her anger at 
the indifferent populace she would soon face 
when she returned to NYU to finish jour- 
nalism school. That afternoon,we considered 
our future in New Orleans, a city that, 18 
months after the storm ran at 30%. A city 
where half our neighbors could not return. 
Where opportunistic landlords had nearly 
doubled rents. Where opportunistic young people supple- 
mented their lack of income with frequent muggings. Where 
we must constantly keep our guards up. Where, a few weeks 
earlier, a stranger had broken into a mutual friend’s home and 
murdered her. 

Vi Landry, the first person to whom I admitted I didn’t 
know how much longer I could stay. Vi Landry, who looked 
me in the eye and demanded an answer. What had I done for 
this city that had given me so much? Vi was very much a child 
of New Orleans and had a native’s pride and defensiveness. 
She loved her city and embodied much of its charm. She took 
her revelry seriously, considered costume excellence a neces- 
sity, and made the best king cake I’ve ever tasted. Though she 
knew how to have a good time, she was not distracted by the 
party and worked harder than anyone I’ve met. In the winter of 
"08, she came back to New Orleans to care for her father who 
was dying of cancer. He died not long before carnival, yet Vi 
managed to make appearances at parties, worked diligently on 
art and planning for the Krewe of Eris and even bartended on 
Mardi Gras day. When asked how she did it, coming out in her 
time of grief, she said, “You have to Jive for the dead.” 

Little did we know we would need those words of advice a 
few short weeks later on February 18 when a driver asleep at 
the wheel hit Vi head on, killing her and her father’s dog, Zeus, 
instantly. News of any death is shocking, but even more so in 
this case because Vi seemed so unstoppable. In her 33 years, 
she had done more that many people do in an entire lifetime. 

Vi Landry: filmmaker, poet, artist, cook, gardener, clothes 
horse, intellectual diva, devoted friend. She taught English to 
Tibetan refugees in India, tutored high school students in New 
Orleans and taught the rest of us how to have the courage to 
be joyful in the face of grief. As a burgeoning member of the 
4" estate, Vi was a journalist of the old school, determined to 
serve the people, not to serve them lies. An avowed anarchist, 
Vi used her vocation to critique the government and the corpo- 
rations which write its policies. 


‘The sight of Vi at a dinner party, potluck, 
show, or just a night at the bar promised 
an evening free from inordinate small talk. 
Brilliant and witty while trading news and 
anecdotes, she never lost sight of the big 
picture and would, at some point, bring the 
conversation around to the troubles at hand. 

She was a warrior for our side. Outraged 
by injustice, ready for action, not content to 
wait and see. She fought hard, spoke the ug- 
liest truths yet still saw the beauty in us and 
around us. She knew that unless we celebrate 
we have nothing to fight for. She demanded 
our best and to see that big toothy smile we 
worked hard to give it to her. 

We, those of us who not only want to see 
an end to this unjust system but also want 
to create a vibrant, viable alternative, lost 
an ally that February morning. Those of us 
lucky enough to have Vi in our lives lost 
much, much more. Vi Landry, may the part 
of you that lives on in us help us meet your 
challenge. May we continue to ask the dif- 
ficult questions. May we push ourselves to 
contribute, refuse to drop out, and work harder and harder to 
create lives worth fighting for. 
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Free feasts, erotic play, and the 
eruption of the marvelous: 


Looking back on the Gardeners Against the Work Ethic Association 


with Unruh LEE and M.K. Shibek 


Unruh Lee (U.L.): In 1994, we started the Gardeners 


Against the Work Ethic Association (or GAWE) together. I 
later wrote in a ‘zine with this name, that this project was an 
“anti-work experiment in self-sufficiency, creating a new way 
of life based on play. And much playful subversion of all that 
gets in the way.” Really, it was a joke of a formal organization, 
that was part of an upsurge of Surrealist-oriented experimen- 
tation towards expanding the quality and quantity of our realm 
of play, no? The core of it was trying to seduce people to rip up 
their lawns with us and plant gardens for free feasts. But as I 
remember it, a lot of zany and erotic stuff, in private and public, 
was going on under the GAWE umbrella. 


M.K. Shibek (M.K.S.): GAWE definitely was a challenge 
to our surroundings as well as our physical and mental habits 
which tend to be bound by capital and character. Capital is 
the domination of our lives by measure while character is the 
internalized form of this censorious social relation — a defense 
against encounter. The trauma of socialization has us blocked 
from a dynamic inter-subjectivity. So while we can’t claim we 
achieved the practical abolition of work for ourselves, we did 
move towards the realization of desire in an embrace of play, 
not as an isolated tactic but as a whole method. This was the 
undercurrent that inspired free feasts of gardened and dump- 
stered food which helped to create a community atmosphere. 
During this summer campaign, at our best, we embodied a 
feeling of the marvelous, which involved release from habitual 
constraint as an integral factor. 


U.L.: Yes, you had written in Tensor #1: “I envision the 
emergence and rapid spread of creatures who will be living em- 
bodiments of the surreal, those who will stop the world and 
open up new possibilities for meeting our needs and relating 
to one another and the natural world in a more balanced and 
pleasurable way.” This resonated with my situationist-inspired 
dreams perfectly. You were energetically pursuing a trajectory 
of Surrealist theory and action, within and outside of tradi- 
tional media. It was a breath of fresh air to me. And when I 
came to visit you in Carbondale in’93, we had some adventures 
that really brought these ideas to life. 


M.K.S.: That was the night we quickly drafted an agita- 
tional text which claimed part of ‘the strip’ would be torn up 
to make way for communal gardens, which would prefigure a 
contagious subversion of behavioral norms across the city. We 
took to the streets with sexy gender-defiant clothing and some 
instruments and passed this text out to anyone who was in- 
terested. We were ignored by some people and insulted by the 
drunk frat boys, but many more passers-by liked what we were 
doing. There’s a time and place for a more casual approach — in 
terms of passing out leaflets—but our playful appearance was 
attractive, so we got rid of all the flyers in a short time period. 
Afterwards we disturbed a fashionable punk rock party and 
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played footsies around the 
bonfire with a dozen or so —————"~ 

people. The high energy of this evening seeded our minds with 
the project that became GAWE. Maybe you could describe 
some of GAWE'’’s literature? 


U.L.: My flier promoting lawn rip-ups for free feast gardens 
had a comic strip with the following altered dialog inserted: 





Formally dressed, stuffy Woman: “The urge to play has me dis- 
content to stay within our playground fences.” 

Formally dressed, stuffy Man: “Yes, to hell with leisure as a 
separate sphere!” 

Five such individuals in increasingly playful body positions: 

“The pleasures we are allowed cannot compare...” 

“..with those connected to the rupture of social constraints...” 
...and the free experimentation with space..” 


“ 


“« 


...and time.” 

“Our games are bound to overflow into a will to transform...” 
“...the whole of human activity.” 

“If we are to love as we might we must also be fierce.” 

“Life is delightful!” 

“Let us destroy all that prevents its full enjoyment!” 


M.K.S.: In this light, why don’t we touch upon some of the 


provocative actions we took? 


U.L.: We promoted the ripping up of lawns for gardens 
through actions like going through town in lingerie and festive 
outfits, with a vacuum cleaner and a fake martini, handing out 
watermelon slices with our fliers. We also fought for turns with 
the Roto-tiller while ripping up a big lawn, while in costumes 
or underwear, to give a couple examples. Many people partici- 
pated in this festive big garden initiation, and we helped with 
two other lawn rip-ups. It was gratifying that this included at 
least some people not in our immediate circle. 

We episodically attempted to conjure up an insurgent fes- 
tivity that overflowed any bounds, including the invasion of a 
mall for a group cuddling session, which of course got us kicked 
out. The best intervention we did, in terms of agit-prop, was 
putting up a city government poster all around town, which 
declared Wednesdays a holiday. The poster had the city’s logo 
and was official-looking enough to justify an investigation for 
alleged forgery of an official, according to a newspaper article. 

‘The text read in part: 


“As administrator of the city Council it is my pleasure 
to make this special announcement to the public. We're 
sure all workers and students will appreciate the imple- 
mentation of a new city ordinance declaring Wednesdays 
a day off from work and school...Studies by psychiatrists 
and sociologists indicate the effects of preparing for and 
complying with a five (or more) day work week is harm- 
ful to our mental and physical well-being. In fact, studies 


indicate that most popular forms of leisure contribute to 
the ill-health of our citizens as well. As a remedy we en- 
courage you to engage in activities outside the confines of 
business transactions or the passive consumption of enter- 
tainment...Surveys show that playful and unusual activi- 
ties are more enjoyable, and hence better for society as a 
whole, than well-planned and administered culture. We 
look forward to seeing how this new ordinance changes 
our hard-working citizens and encourages a more beauti- 
ful city. We also strongly suggest that citizens begin to 
think for themselves and act accordingly to realize their 
boldest desires despite years of repression and boredom.” 


I still revel in the memories of people’s faces as they read 
this on business doors and telephone poles in the morning. 
Some actually exclaimed with joy, “Is this real?!” 


M.K.S.: Clearly there was a lot of inspiration from Raoul 
Vaneigem in GAWE. Let’s make a critical appraisal of this 
tendency. 


U.L.: It may be true, as Ken Knabb wrote, that Vaneigem’s 
post-situationist writings are “padded with inflated verbiage... 
attributing to worker struggles a Vaneigemist content that is 
neither justified nor necessary... declaring that this or that 
expression of dissatisfaction implies a total revolt”. And the 
GAWE literature certainly partook of this pleasure-politics 
thetoric. I’m sure there were people who dismissed us as “life- 
stylists” for that reason. 

Vaneigem can be said to represent a high water mark of a 
whole current for which play is the crux of social revolution. 
When this current makes a caricature of itself, it does appear 
silly. I’m sure, to some extent, we partook in that, too. 

But I still think Vaneigem and the revolutionary play cur- 
rent are often short-changed. Jean Barrot, for example, in What 
is Situationism? says, “Vaneigem was the weakest side of the SI, 
the one which reveals all its weaknesses. The positive utopia 
(which Vaneigem describes in The Revolution of Ev- 
eryday Life) is revolutionary as demand, as ten- 
sion, because it cannot be realized within 
this society: it becomes derisory 
when one tries to live it today.” 

So he basically disses 
the situationists’ 
idea of 










revolution as a fight for freedom “for us, here and now” as well 
as a larger, historical overturning of capitalist social relations. 
This Barrot says is utopian and especially faults Vaneigem 
for it. But isn’t that basic challenge to try to do both of those 
things essential? 

The pseudo-debates about lifestyle anarchism falter on the 
same false dichotomy. Each side of this “debate” has its points: 
trying to live freely without making revolution is a dead end, 
but trying to be a revolutionary without a breakthrough of free 
living invites the retort to “get a life.” The whole host of dual- 
isms associated with this dichotomy falls away, however, when 
superseded by a unitary approach that takes on the totality. No 
doubt there are thorny problems and tensions on this terrain. 
But there’s no escape through dismissing one side of the coin in 
favor of the other side. Any effective anti-capitalist project will 
have to melt down the whole coin better and more creatively 
than anyone has to date. 

So, down with the false choice between armed struggle (in 
the form of critical theory or otherwise) and “utopian” libera- 
tion! If one dares oneself to live true to one’s boldest desires, 
in ways that are blocked by repressive forms of social organi- 
zation, a confrontation with the forces of authoritarian order 
cannot be far off. Feral’s piece that closed the GAWE ‘zine 
speaks well to this: 


“..-in the realms of the ‘mind’ that have become uncon- 
scious, our repressed passions and desires live—and these 
are amazing monsters. At times, these monsters, when 
brought to light, will fill us with terror—but they are not 
terrorists—they do not try to compel us to obey. The terror 
they evoke is ecstatic terror—terror that breaks us out of 
the normal flow and opens us to the marvelous. This ter- 
ror is brought on by the opening up of all possibilities, the 
breaking forth of the total abandon of free play, the birth 
of anarchy.” 


Our efforts in this direction must in- 
deed seem “utopian” in an es- 
capist sense to the self- 
sacrificing 

mili- 





tant. But is this due to a presumably superior revolutionary 
outlook, or to the simple fact that it is too intense for many 
would-be revolutionaries to be faced with the challenge of sub- 
verting oneself, of overcoming the pandemic fear of freedom, 
of an immediacy of real emotions and intense pleasure—of 
revolutionizing one’s own life? 

In this sense, a revolutionary strategy that eschews radical 
subjectivity is an un-strategic retreat. In the 
guise of responsibility, it is a running from 
the real responsibility of combating one’s 
own force of habit and repressive armoring. 
Without a vital empowerment of the imagi- 
nation, a jolt of courage for authentic non- 
conformist desire, how will we ever break 
the spell of consensus reality, which draws 
daily support from our own alienated powers 
to reify social processes into things. Radi- 
cal subjectivity dissolves the impenetrable 
thing-ness of objective institutions, a first 
step toward overturning them. 


M.K.S.: Let me clarify what I’ve else- 
where called ‘uncritical Vaneigemism.’ For me, it refers to 
an outlook that implies that hedonism in itself is revolution- 
ary, so really that would be a vulgarization of Vaneigem. In 
Revolution of Everyday Life and “From Wildcat Strike to Total 
Self Management,” he is well aware that personal liberation 
has to be reciprocated by social transformation, or else it be- 
comes something other than what the S.I. was calling for. If 
we as GAWE at times appeared to over-valorize hedonism— 
not that we actually did—that’s what I call into question. We 
could criticize ourselves for manic, youthful naiveté we might 
have displayed, because we risked having the surface of our 
approach overshadow the substance of our critique, at worst. 
But I’m certainly not eschewing radical subjectivity. It’s not 
a question of advocating a restrictive dichotomy between the 
subjective and the objective either, as surrealism has been one 
current that works with both of these in such a way as to al- 
low for a different conception of existence. I 
agree with you that subverting oneself has to 
be included in the process, or else we'd have 
our mouths full of corpses, as the saying 
goes! But whatever else one might get from 
reading Vaneigem, one should beware his 
problematic book on surrealism. 


U.L.: Just one more thing on Vaneigem. 
He wrote in “Basic Banalities” that the S.I. 
had to define itself as a therapeutic. This 
strikes me as a really important strand of 
thought, too rarely picked up. Soma, the 
Reichian therapy created by the Brazilian 
anarchist Roberto Freire, is really interesting 
to me now in this respect. When I’ve read Freire, and gone to 
Soma workshops in Brazil and the U.S., it totally reminds me 
of things we did with GAWE! 

I’ve heard anarchists recently rant about how “we don’t need 
healing, we need revolt!” Well, why can’t we have both? And, 
in fact, why not have a revolt that heals, and healing that em- 
powers revolt? 


M.K.S.: Yes, authoritarian character structures are a sig- 
nificant factor in perpetuating repressive political structures. 
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And vice versa. The world has changed a lot since Wilhelm 
Reich dealt with this in The Mass Psychology of Fascism. But far 
from being a thing of the past, the “emotional plague” lives on 
in new forms. The temporary dissolution of character armor, 
through the creation of environments that were kind of bour- 
geois-morality-free zones, where the pact of mediocrity could 
no longer be taken for granted, was central to GAWE. 

In this vein, the communal exploration 
of the senses can be so profound as to be 
life-changing, whether or not it subverts the 
larger social fabric in any apparent manner. 
Our adventures involved not only gardening, 
critical interventions, improvised music, and 
various forms of trespassing during poetic 
wanderings, but also the way we tried to re- 
late. Touch is the most direct way of relating 
to someone, and thus potentially, one of the 
most threatening. 

To this end, we developed an approach 
that we hoped would inspire people to move 
beyond gender roles and other conditionings. 
Most of the playful zones we created encouraged people to take 
risks. At the best of times, it seemed we had a kind of ‘com- 
munist greed’ as The Right to Be Greedy might put it, where our 
personal desires were amplified amongst the collectivity. This 
was a kind of collective experience of individualism, which is 
one way that surrealism has been described. Reciprocal play 
beyond all bounds and self-censoring attitudes is still rather 
rare, and that we had generous amounts of this reciprocity, not 
only in touch and erotic situations, but in general, was one of 
the high points of the summer. How refreshing to see friends 
let their guard down, embracing sensuality and sexiness, and 
then play in the pounding rain the next day while taking a 
break from making flyers and stickers. 


U.L.: Let’s speak of the erotic dimension of GAWE more 
fully. I wrote in “Notes on Eroplay,” in the GAWE zine: 


“ There have been episodic eruptions and steady flows 
that lasted for days. All unpredictable. But 
we have come to expect the unexpected, 
which seems to attract it to us. An influx 
of new people, including visitors from out 
of town, has continually energized and 
inspired us. And there has been a wide 
range of participation: from group mas- 
sage and snuggling to fully turned on bit- 
ing and licking; seven people with their 
arms around each other skipping down the 
street, to lingerie dress-up games where 
some people mostly watched; skinny dip- 
ping and huddling to keep warm to los- 
ing yourself in a writhing mass of ecstatic 
bodies, not knowing who you are caressing or being ca- 
ressed by. Each time about seven people at most have been 
involved, but at least twenty-three have taken part in the 
last three months, and many more not directly involved 
have been affected.” 


Frank Moore’s writings and concept of “eroplay” was an ob- 
session for me. As he defined it, “eroplay is...intense physical 
playing and touching of oneself and others. And also the force 
of energy released as a result of such play.” It was a really big 


part of what I was aiming at in my life in those years, having 
dropped out of college to travel all over: expanding the space 
for eroplay in my life. 

I remember one night when I first met you, you suggested 
we spend an hour without language, and we started to com- 
municate only with non-verbal sounds, movement, and touch. 
It became very rhythmic with these elements, and we went into 
a deep trance. That was a watershed moment for me, flowing 
through the whole GAWE experience, and into the best mo- 
ments of my life to this day. 

Herbert Marcuse’s theory, an influence on both of us, fit 
nicely with the idea of eroplay. In Eros and Civilization, he 
emphasized the rediscovery of childhood “polymorphous per- 
versity”: that is, the use of the whole body as an instrument of 
pleasure, as a key to the creation of a non-repressive civiliza- 
tion. ‘This is contrary to the “genital supremacy” that Freud saw 
as the mark of a normal and well-adjusted adult who accepts 
repression, and keeps pleasure as exclusive to rational, procre- 
ative, heterosexual intercourse. We delved deeply into hands- 
on explorations of this polymorphous nature, and I dare say we 
made some fine discoveries. 

Unfortunately, the opportunities to share them are all too 
scarce. But I still see them as erotic time-bombs, floating with 
us down the river of the playful, unorthodox radical milieu. 
Kept alive by the poetic adventures of small groups like ours, 
these “eros effects” can sweep across the social body, partaking 
in the conflagration of massive upheavals and revolts in the 
right moment. 

To quote from “Notes on Eroplay” again: 


“..-So far we have only been able to free ourselves [from 
the world of taboos] temporarily. To do so more perma- 
nently would entail doing away with the social structures 
from which they are indissociable. In other words, revolu- 
tionary change. ..I’d like to see our eroplaying evolve into 
a conscious ‘subject group’ engaging in a politics of freeing 
desire. Such a group could confront questions in a collec- 
tive setting such as, "how is the free flow of desire blocked 
in this or that specific setting?’, Why is this or that ta- 
boo?’, How are these prohibitions of delight related to the 
organization of work or the world designed for work?’...... 
From a broad situationist-inspired perspective, eroplay can 
be seen as one important way of ‘creating situations’ of in- 
surgent play...” 


M.K.S.: I’ve always enjoyed the Romanian Surrealists’ 
WWiIl-era statement which called for ‘the unlimited eroti- 
cization of the proletariat’ as an insurrectional support. 


U.L.: So how do we make a critical assessment of GAWE 


now? I gave it a shot in the months that followed, writing in 
“The Carbondale Garden Story’: 


“...Looking back critically, our limitations are obvious but 
the experience still inspires. Perhaps if we had started ear- 
lier, been better prepared, and did a more sustained cam- 
paign of surreal propaganda street theater to promote the 
project, it could have really taken off. The prospect of many 
gardens and different circles of people, hopefully multi- 
ethnic, participating in festal mutual aid and feasting still 
whets the appetite. So the project may well reincarnate. 
We may not have done everything we talked about do- 
ing but we got a good taste of what sensuous collaborative 


comradery and dynamic fluidity can make happen. So to 
those who would say the problem was “lack of organiza- 


tion,” we say FUCK ORGANIZING LET’S DANCE!” 


M.K.S.: The only problem I have with this today is the 
very last phrase, which could suggest that things are neces- 
sarily polarized between pleasure and reified organizational- 
ism. Granted that I would ‘err’ on the side of pleasure in any 
case—certainly the surrealist and situationist elements of our 
project can help us recognize where dancing and organization 
can be complimentary parts of a playful method and not op- 
posite poles of experience in all cases. 

Another thing is our options might have been greater in cer- 
tain cities where more abundant radical milieus existed. People 
who were doing projects like guerilla gardening and squatting 
would have helped us immensely. So many around us in that 
Midwestern college town had not heard of modern surrealists, 
the SI, the anarchist and post-situationist currents in general, 
and while this allowed us to agitate against the atmosphere of 
student activism, it was also an obstacle. 


U.L.: GAWE was inept in terms of reaching a level of con- 
testation that really rocked the social boat. But the modest na- 
ture of what we did is not in itself‘a cause for rejection. It might 
even be exemplary to attempt modest but daring, holistic proj- 
ects that challenge oneself and others, and strike a chord of 
solidarity. It’s humbling, but still compelling. We engaged in a 
campaign of radical agitation, but it had humor, it had a thera- 
peutic dimension, and at the same time it had the quality of a 
kind of Holy Grail quest, a demand for “Paradise Now.” 

I long for a renewal of some radical project that is that 
heartfelt, that is that holistic, that involves such a high pitch of 
emotional intensity, that involves that sense of joyous discovery 
and creative innovation, and that is perhaps more hard-hitting 
with a sharper radical edge without losing the dynamic playful 
energetics. 


M.K.S.: I likewise continue to lust for such a challenge to 
the totality, in spite of the isolation and marginalization built 
into our current social context. And let’s also realize where 
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Festival Theatre for the Artist/Activist By Cerulean 


VS Reser stand in front of a band at a music festival receiving the sound. Some dance; others just absorb. I've always been 
one of the dancers. When I began to write and direct theatre, I wanted the audience to be moved, to be allowed to respond 
in some way other than clapping their hands at the end of a scene. I wanted the audience members to play the way they did when 
listening to a band at a concert. 

So I usually included a band in my plays and asked the actors to enter the audience and dance with them, often bringing them 
on stage at the end. I found that the audience members loved to play and that dancing was a full on response when they enjoyed 
the production. I began to study festival theatre and create interactive plays that brought the audience into the play even more. 

There are many levels to theatre play and a skilled actor or improviser can focus energy and build intensity. As long as they are 
unafraid, most people can instantly be pretty good players. Recently, the group of players I worked with on some activist plays was 
mostly untrained, though I felt lucky to have a few skilled actor/improvisers. 

This group is called WANLove (We Are Nature Lovers). Our first play was Zeb Mountain’s Complaint. We wanted to reach 
people, especially active people and let them know about Mountain Top Removal. We decided to create a festival around our play 
and to try to get the audience involved in our performance. Our second play Waste Stream Dream traveled to the Transformus 
festival, and we were able to include almost the entire audience in the production in different roles: dream dancers, faerie bugs, 
trashy humans, trash monsters, hula hoopers, and impromptu band members. Everyone who wanted to play got to play with us, 
and the entire audience danced with us at the end. 

This play was developed to put a dent in the pervasive use of water bottles in our culture. Participating in the play helped the 
audience to commit to ending their use of plastic water bottles. We think we had an effect for two reasons. One, people from our 
town who participated carry their own cups with them, and two, people around the Transformus festival were chanting, “Just one 
cup!” as we walked by their camps. 

People attending a festival are usually in play mode. The everyday working world is replaced, and people are more receptive and 
playful. I love playing with people in a festival setting. For the past two years, I have co-created theatre workshops in the midst of 
the Bonnaroo music festival with several other theatre artists. 

These classes are difficult to\describe because each one is different, but all have been incredibly fun. A group of people show up, 
and after an hour of play, we feel so connected it is hard to let each other disappear into the crowd of 90 thousand. One outstand- 
ing day was when we did invisible theatre creating a stir about the high price of lemonade. It was amazing to see how a few people 
with intent can rally a group to action. 

Another day we created a creature we called “Ha, ha, ha 5,000”. We were experiencing “group- think” with twenty people who 
for the most part had never seen each other an hour before. I am amazed by people at 
play. Their energy is up and their generosity with one another seems endless as they 
bounce themselves off of one another and send us all to a higher level. 

I’ve always felt more hopeful at festivals and getting to create theatre in a festi- 
val setting has been extremely fulfilling for me. I hope to play more and believe the 
combination of the arts and activism to be manifestly working our world into a new 
paradigm. 

Here are two group games you can try with friends and strangers: 


Eye Contact: Stand in a circle. Connect palms with the people on either side of 
you. Keep contact with them by applying pressure throughout the activity. Look into 
the eyes of others in the group. Allow communication and then make eye contact with 
someone else. Begin to move. Allow the circle to move in any way the group desires. 
Keep hand contact and continue eye contact as the circle moves. Breathe deeply, taking 
in lots of oxygen. Then, talk about what felt and how 
it happened. 


Defender/Adversary: Stand in a circle. Silently and 
secretly choose one person in the group to be your de- 
fender or protector; choose another to be your adver- 
sary. When everyone has chosen begin to move. (It 
helps to establish some boundaries when playing out- 
side.) Your objective is to keep your defender between 
you and your adversary. Try to only see your adversary 
through your defender, keep them between you and 
your adversary. Pause the game and ask for a show of 
hands, “who is happy?” Continue the game trying to 
get to the point where everyone is safe. (This is some- 
times possible, but not always.) End the game when 
you want. Talk about what happened and how it felt. 












from the LONDON INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF SURREALISM 
Submitted by Ron Sakolsky, Inner Island Surrealist Group 





Game (1) “SHELF LIFE” 

How to Play: You take a series of books off your shelf in the order they sit there. Working through 
them in sequence, you open them at random, selecting the phrase or clause that strikes you, and create 
a text in this way. (It’s also possible to make a title in this way). As a variant, this can also be played 
with more than one player, by taking it in turns to add a sentence, Phrase, clause or half-sentence. 













HELLCAT PASSION 


She sat up and went to the bookcase Jimmy had built along the wall beside the fireplace that was all 
show and no action. She took the bottle down from behind the big fat book that a guy named Gibbon 
had written and pulled the cork with her teeth. 






He watched her intently, as she drank. This was it. The stage was set. She yawned again, half stag- 
gered to her feet, wove toward the divan and threw herself down upon it. Her breathing became heavier 
and heavier, as the sleeping drug overcame her. 






She had just enough strength to come and fall into his arms. I saw the man’s two great pale 
hands, open, the fingers scarcely clenched, pressed against the woman’s back. A sort of desperate 
trembling took hold of them; it was as if a huge angel were struggling in the room and trying in 
vain to escape into infinity; and it seemed to me that the room was too small for this couple, even 
though it was full of the evening. 








Mark flung his arms around her and waltzed her around the cramped room with awkward aban- 
don until they both lost their balance and tumbled in disorder across the big double bed. His arms 
were still around her, and she felt them tighten as he sought to pull her close around him. 


Pirates are hot to puncture. After they’ve done this, they need to piss or shoot into another 
person. This is why this, my body, is the beginning of pirate sex. All of us girls have been dead for 
so long. But we're not going to be anymore. 









The artificial gale tore their clothes from them and tossed them lightly sailing on to the desert air. 
As we watched, one of the girls gave up the struggle against the maelstrom and let go, to follow the 
passage of the black velvet dress of which the wind had stripped her. Up it went, the wing of black 
velvet, unfurled like the black flag of freedom and despair, the black flag of the victory of the spirit. 








I wondered what San Francisco would be like. I realized there would be girls, lots and lots of 
girls. Lots and lots of lesbian girls. The jittery panic made its holy transformation into a sort of 
adrenaline that gushed through my body. I would be with girls and I would write poetry. 







Sources: I decided to go to that part of my library shelves for books that would allow for an erotic mash-up of sex partners, historical eras, 
literary genres, places, points of view, and gender expectations by choosing the following books (in order of appearance): Norman Bligh, 
River Boat Girl (Strictly for Pleasure), John Underwood, Hollywood Hellcat (Bedtime Blonde). Henri Barbusse, Hell. Robert Reynolds, Lost Women 
(Loose Women). Kathy Acker, Pussy, King of the Pirates. Angela Carter, The Passion of New Eve. Michelle Tea, Rent Girl. 
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Introduction or Laissez-(un)faire 

If you are reading these words, it is almost certain that you are ill, sick, and infected. "With what?" you ask. The blight destroy- 
ing our nation known as Free Enterprise, Supply & Demand, Capitalism, and more commonly Consumerism. It is a worm boring 
through the minds & souls of all our citizens. It must be cut off at the root. But how do we kill an idea with it impossible to rend 
unpopular? We can only learn to combat it on a personal level. Here I present a simple list of tactics (approved by the high-minds 
of our time) to be used to this end. Though by no means a final solution manual, this quick guide can get you on your feet and 
running from the monster called consumerism. 

I. Sensual Stimulation: Breeding Out the Problem 

Sex has largely been used to achieve two goals throughout history: pleasure & procreation. With procreation, we are simply 
creating a new avenue for our addiction & thus a larger syphon upon our resources. Even less desirable, we are creating new beings 
to suffer along-side us. For pleasure, however, sex can be utilized as a healthy & free alternative to the urge to purchase. A warm 
embrace surmounts even the romances of the poet. 

II. Chemical Crutches: Survival Through Chemistry 

One could venture to say that the Capitalist Disease is linked directly to certain chemical imbalances in the body. This leads us 
to the logical assumption of a medicinal regimen being a means to our end. There exist many illegal 8 pseudo-illegal drugs that 
could be of use to us. A few include: Methamphetamine—A bug in the skin distracts the buyer's eye. "Roofie'—The dreaming 
consumer may only purchase fantasy. 'Magic’ Mushrooms—If the commodity cannot stop laughing at me, I will not gratify it with 
my money. Simply take care not to become addicted in any way. 

III. War Ward: The Militant Solution 

If a citizen finds him/herself eager to deny truth & a basic sanctity for life, a new dimension of urge prevention techniques can 
be conceived. A soldier aware of his free enterprise problem may find himself asking: "How can I buy an SUV when I am murder- 
ing innocent civilians?" or "How may I window-shop whilst raping the daughters of defenseless men?" or "I don't need a name- 
brand suit to instill unwarranted fear in the masses, do I?" No, you don't. However, in the case of your death, a line of merchandise 
(windows stickers, magnets, etc.) may be dedicated to your memory. If at all possible, don't die. 

IV. Electronic Elimination: Machine Suppression 

_ In a world of wire, silicon, and innovation, we may surely discover some means of urge suppression through technological in- 

novation. One solution is the application of a counter stimulation—such as electrocution. By applying an appropriate apparatus 
(such as a shock collar), we can fight our consumptive urges. An accomplice is of course needed (our own will-power being weak) 
to activate the device. A Christian is recommended for this, due to their innate ability to judge others subjectively, with little or 
no harm to their conscience. 

V. Thief Therapy: End Game Scenario 

As mentioned, these are not absolute solutions. They are prone to failure, and in rare instances may lead to the perpetuation 
of your predicament. There are, however, alternatives (no, not socialism!). The cruder being to simply ‘lift’ or ‘pinch’ the desired 
goods, or to say, steal. This however still plays into the most essential symptom of consumerism—the unwarranted "need" or want. 
More elegant to execute, however increasingly difficult to ensue due to lack of information, is an arcane skill, referred to as 'Do- 
It-Yourself' or DIY. Very little is known of this lost art, due to it's fall from vogue during the last century. However, it's utterance 
still possesses some power in the more liberal regions. If encountered, hold the experience dear & let it not drop rotten from your 
tree of thought. 
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“Battle in Seattle” 


Can a Hollywood fictional account of the 1999 anti-WTO demos do justice 


to their radical content? 


Our reviewer (who was there) thinks it did a pretty good job! 


by Marie Mason 


t was with a mixture of anticipation and dread that I began 

watching actor Stuart Townsend’s directorial debut, Battle 

in Seattle. | took part in the 1999 protests against the World 

Trade Organization and participated in the spirited marches, 
the intersection take-overs, and the blockading of WTO delegates 
depicted so graphically in the film. 

The film captures those moments well. Those five unforgettable 
days were festive and inspirational, chaotic and scary, and definitely 
felt like revolution at times. Like the demonstrators in the film, I, 
and many others, were gassed and beaten by Seattle’s storm troopers 
during the street confrontations that eventually shut down the WTO 
meetings. 

After almost ten years, the historic event barely remains in the 
consciousness of average Americans, even though tens of thousands 
of demonstrators brought the role that the WTO plays in the glo- 
balization of capitalism to public scrutiny. A film that could exit the 
radical ghetto of dialogue and debate over goals and tactics had not yet been 
made, though several excellent documentaries that pitched their message to anti- 
globalization activists have certainly been out for a while. 

Townsend’s film is a departure from this trend of art for the movement. It 
draws its ability to bridge the gap between activist perception and mainstream 
understanding of world events through its deliberate use of a cast of characters 
drawn from types of people who took part in the events that week. The film 
comes close to the feel of a Greek tragedy, but refrains from having its actors 
fall into wooden roles through the use of newsreel footage mixed with warmly 
portrayed, compelling individuals. 


é 7 3 Though the 
Battle in Seattle, written and directed finpivaiaed ueys 


by Stuart Townsend; director of photog- eral _ political 
raphy, Barry Ackroyd; edited by Fer- encore cowie 
nando Villena. Running time: 1 hour 38 warrarit: discs: 
minutes. sion, overall 


I was deeply 
moved by it and hopeful it will provide an engaging fictionalized account of this 
pivotal moment in radical history. Far from being an accurate historic document, 
Battle provides a popular platform for continuing dialogue in the larger society. 

Aside from the part of the story we know, that the WTO came to Seattle in 
1999 for a series of meetings only to be confronted by a loose affiliation of diverse 
organizations planning to shut them down, there are important and interesting 
side stories. Some of the film’s storylines explain the activists’ motivations and 
personal histories. Another story attempts to explain away the brutality of the 
police as resulting from their exhaustion and frustration which supposedly sur- 
passed their normal restraint and professionalism. 

‘This is one aspect of the film that is not only factually erroneous—but dan- 
gerously naive. The police acted brutally almost immediately, using night sticks, 
gas, Concussion grenades, and rubber bullets to break up non-violent marches, 
well before anarchists of the Black Bloc began smashing chain store windows. 
‘The property destruction caused by local residents enraged by being subjected to 
martial law conditions and by Black Bloc militants is cited as the cause of the 
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Woody Harrelson, as a Seattle tact squad cop, prepares to 
confront anti-WTO demonstrators, aside graffiti announcing 
the eventual outcome. 


State’s repressive tactics, though the proper- 
ty damage seen chronologically could more 
easily be viewed as a response to the State’s 
brutality. 

Also, in humanizing the life of Harrel- 
son’s riot cop character, more so than any of 
the demonstrators, the role of the police as 
the defense mechanism of the state and the 
protectors of capital is hopelessly obscured. 
During a dramatic, but improbable scene 
following a confrontation between Harrel- 
son (an Earth First! sympathizer and animal 
rights activist in real life) and a demonstra- 
tor, one could almost hear the cry of, “Can’t 
we all just get along?” Yet, Harrelson says in 
an interview, this was his favorite scene. 


Angry Black Clad Radical 

One of the more dramatic moments in the 
film takes place during an argument between 
someone breaking a window of a corporate 
chain store and one of the key organizers of 
the demonstration. In this angry exchange, 
the organizer shouts that “they” agreed to a 
policy of no violence. The angry black-clad 
radical shouts back that he never agreed to 
anything and this is “not violence!” as his ac- 
tion was against property, not persons. 

This short but insightful summary of the 
ongoing “is property destruction violence?” 
debate in radical circles is definitely more 
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than I would have expected in a film pitched to a mainstream 
audience. 

The approach Townsend utilizes is very effective, with like- 
able, believable characters caught up in world events—some that 
they try to have influence on and some which act on their lives 
with dispassionate impunity, sometimes with disastrous con- 
sequences. 

The casting is inspired, as Woody Harrelson (a riot cop) and 
Isaach de Bankole (an African trade minister) take roles that 
could easily be predictable and make them dignified, complex 
and poignantly real. The close-ups of Rade Sherbedzija’s face 
(portraying Dr. Maric, a member of Doctors Without Bor- 
ders), as he waits for someone, anyone to come to his presenta- 
tion on the unavailability of necessary medicines in poor na- 
tions is anguishing. 

There are also moments of agony and tragedy, as people com- 
pletely unaware of the WTO's purpose or actions suffer injury 
and trauma. In particular, Charlize Theron portrays Ella, the 
wife of Harrelson’s character Dale, and knows nothing about 
the WTO. Ella is a sweet- natured and caring individual and 
is visibly shaken when a Black Bloc participant breaks a win- 
dow in the Gap store where she is shopping for baby clothes, 
having never considered sweat shop conditions for children in 
other countries until that dramatic moment. Her later injury, 
ironically at the hands of police, is brilliantly performed and 
heart-wrenchingly painful. 

Martin Henderson, as Jay, has the right amount of playful- 
ness and presence to carry off his role as a central organizer and 
charismatic figure in the movement. The opening scene of an 
anti-WTO banner hanging on a construction crane high above 
the city is visually exciting. 

Jay, Lou, Sam and Django, high up on the crane, hanging 
by ropes, illustrate the danger these committed activists are 
willing to risk to break through public complacency. 

Michelle Rodriguez’s character, Lou, is a formidable com- 
bination of feisty, righteous anger and thoughtful humility. 
Andre Benjamin is mercurial as Django, a knowledgeable, 
but light-hearted street tactician and endangered species cam- 
paigner. His interactions with Rodriguez and the “turtle sto- 
ry” are sweet moments that help humanize the participants in 
the mass demonstrations and actions. Sam, played by Jennifer 
Carpenter, goes from a weepy and diffident legal advisor to a 
self-confident and ultimately triumphant legal defender. 

It is worth noting Channing Tatum’s (as Johnson, a riot and 
undercover officer) performance as a boisterous and typically 
arrogant cop. Tatum turns to quiet reflection and bitterness af- 
ter he is mistakenly beaten by other police officers while mov- 
ing through the crowd undercover, trying to bring more tear 
gas to the barricades. The performances of Tzi Ma (as the gov- 
ernor) and Ray Liotta (as the mayor) are emotionally charged, 
though again, they get off easy in this film for their respective 
character's responsibilities for what happened in Seattle. 

Despite some factual errors and political short-comings, I 
was happily surprised by this film. Craftily done, it is a power- 
fully moving evocation of a tremendous time in our history. 
The camera work is beautiful, dove-tailing newsreel film with 
the movie's own brilliant simulated street scenes. The music 
forms an essential platform for the images, with strange com- 
binations of mall-version Christmas carols and fleeing shop- 
pers holding their noses from the fog of tear gas. The action 
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sequences and mass demonstrations were elevated in intensity 
by Robert Del Naja and Neil Davidge’s use of on-point and 
energizing sound. 

The film closes with a striking montage of footage taken 
from several anti-globalization protests around the world, 
some of which (DC, Cancun, Miami) I also participated in. 
These images, taken together, pull the movie outward into the 
world, just as the cast of characters had previously brought it 
inward to a human-scale story. 

The closing line displayed on the screen, “The battle con- 
tinues,” is a rallying cry I never expected to hear from a film 
geared towards mainstream audiences. 

La Lucha continua, and even Hollywood knows it. 


FE Note: Some movement organizers of the 1999 WTO 
protests, as well as several radical participants, object to the 
film’s portrayal of events. One, David Solnit, a long-time 
friend of this publication, whose articles have appeared in our 
pages, attempted to work with director Stuart Townsend prior 
to filming, but his script suggestions were rebuffed. 

We recommend looking at David’s site realbattleinseattle. 
org for a critique of the film and his ongoing effort to keep the 
event relevant. Also, the movie’s official web site, battleinse- 
attlemovie.com, is organizing grassroots campaigns to bring 
it to more screens and contains the story of the film and the 


WTO. 
Oystercatcher #5 
Review by J.L. Dale 


I’m young, but I still had grade-school fantasies about bath- 
ing my neighborhood in a heavy wave of pirate radio—my 
voice and my songs out into the world. 

So, I respect a man that can keep that way of thinking alive. 
The Oystercatcher #5, edited by Ron Sakolsky, though rather di- 
verse in content and forms, keeps a strong, unified voice. Each 
piece is well edited and laid out nicely, taking advantage of The 
Oystercather’s full-size format. 

Most ‘zine editors would likely decide they required some- 
thing in every conceivable field, but Sakolsky finds a beauty in 
space. Almost as the ever-important absence of the jazz note, 
the blank areas let the works breathe, giving them room to 
stand on their own, without the need of trite redundancies. 
What needs to be said is said; no more, no less. Even the im- 
ages seem tight and poignant, but minimal in size. 

Though the ‘zine presents content that is serious in tone, the 
glass is never half empty. There is a certain hope to be found, 
whether it’s in the escapist attitude of Sun Ra, the work ethic of 
the mudgirls, the hardships of indigenous people in the face of 
conservation formation, or the riotous seventies in Vancouver. 

Honestly, though, any zine that can use nature and its crea- 
tures to alter our social perspective earns my praise, automati- 
cally. This ‘zine is a cohesive collection, a bountiful horn of 
fresh thought to carry you onward, with the knowledge of love 
and hope for a future that is fully aware of the past. 

Price: $2.50 Oystercatcher c/o Ron Sakolsky 

‘A-4062 Wren Road 

Denman Island, British Columbia 

VOR 1TO CANADA 





A Game of War 

Alice Becker-Ho and Guy Debord 
Donald Nicholson-Smith, trans. 
Atlas Press, 2007 


Review by Don LaCoss 


itles put out by the British publisher Atlas Press are al- 

ways worth a look—they take seriously the business of 
re-circulating new English-language translations of key avant- 
garde, counter-cultural, and underground texts from the last 
100 years. 

The Atlas version of Situationists’ Alice Becker-Ho and 
Guy Debord’s 4 Game of War is an attractive package; in ad- 
dition to offering an instruction manual for the game, Atlas 
also carefully produced a board and pieces (representing forts, 
field artillery, cavalry, and arsenals) and fit them all into a slim, 
portable box. All that’s missing for two-person play are dice. 
Debord wrote that, once you've figured out how to play, the av- 
erage game runs between 100 and 120 minutes. The objective 
is to defeat your opponent’s army. 

The book also contains brief introductory remarks, some ad- 
ditional explanatory diagrams, a re-creation of a game played 
between Becker-Ho and Debord with running commentary, 
and some random fragments found in Debord’s notebooks 
about the game itself. The translation is a little cleaner than 
the previous one by Len Bracken in the appendix to his spirited 
critical biography of Debord (1997), but that’s a minor point, 
really. (And actually, Bracken’s version invites more of a do-it- 
yourself approach to the gameboard and pieces than the tem- 
plates that Atlas has provided). 

All told, this is a lovely object, but not a very interesting 
read. And I have reservations about the game itself.. frankly, I 
had no desire to play it. Debord notes that he wanted this game 
to “imitate the combat factor” of poker while removing the role 
of chance. But it’s just not fun. 

Debord first devised his Game of War in the mid-1950s and 
patented it ten years later. In 1977, after entering into a part- 
nership with Gérard Lebovici in his ultra-left Editions Champ 
Libre publishing house, Debord created a small company 
called the “Strategic and Historic Game Society” to print up 
the instruction manual for Game of War and to produce limited 


edition versions of the game board (18” x 14,” about half the 
size of the board provided by Atlas) and engraved silver-plated 
copper game pieces. The Atlas Press edition is based on a 1987 
version that was pulped in 1991, three years before Debord 
killed himself. 

Any theoretical Situationist reflection on the game’s mean- 
ings or intentions seem to be deliberately left out the instruc- 
tion manual by its creator; in the very brief preface to that 
edition, Debord acknowledges only the value of Becker-Ho’s 
contributions to the game described in the book and stresses 
that it is the playing of the game, not the book, that is most 
important. He was a bit more forthcoming about Game of War 
in his last two major books, Comments on the Society of the 
Spectacle (1988) and Panegyric (1989); he wrote in the latter 
book that he “drew a few life lessons” from playing the game, 
though “whether I have made good use of those lessons is for 
others to judge.” He admits there also his “fear that it [Game of 
War| may turn out to be the only one of my works that people 
will venture to accord any value.” 

Debord’s game is derived from military theories con- 
cocted during the Napoleonic Wars by Carl von Clausewitz 
(1780-1831). Clausewitz was a major-general in the army of 
the Kingdom of Prussia that invaded Revolutionary France in 
hopes of restoring an absolute monarch to government, and 
he later saw combat during the Napoleonic Wars as personal 
secretary to Prussian Prince August Ferdinand at the Battle of 
Jena and Auerstedt. 

He joined the Imperial Russian Army to continue the fight 
against the French and was an architect of the international 
reactionary monarchist coalition (Prussia, Britain, and Russia) 
that finally defeated Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815. When not 
on the battlefield, Clausewitz fought tirelessly to modernize 
military instruction and to augment the powers of the Prus- 
sian state. 

He is best known as a military philosopher and strategist, 
and his posthumously-published On War (1832) is a classic of 
the Western military theory canon and has been read, scruti- 
nized, and argued in military academies around the world for 
the last 175 years—most of the carnage of the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars are often explained as the result of military 
planners’ poor understanding of Clausewitz’s Kantian grasp of 
tactics and strategy. 

In other words, Clausewitz and his intellectual legacy are 
practically everything that has deeply disgusted anarchists for 
the better part of two centuries: war, military discipline, au- 
thoritarian regimes, flags for god and country, and all that oth- 
er trash. This is why I never understood why the Situationists 
were such fanboys of Clausewitz. I can think of nothing less 
revolutionary (let me re-phrase that: “nothing more counter- 
revolutionary”) than Clausewitz. Why would I take the time 
to learn his obsolescent philosophy of war? 

For the longest time, I gave Debord the credit of a doubt 
with Game of War and imagined it to be some sublime, su- 
premely allegorical meditation exercise on revolutionary strug- 
gle that I would never be able to figure out. But ultimately I 
came away feeling like this was some sort of creepy war-geek 
porn of the kind that one finds among Civil War re-enactors 
and enthusiasts of multiplayer online real-time strategy game 
franchises. Playing the Milton Bradley Company’s Stratego 
boardgame as a kid was more fun. I’ll stick to poker. 
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In Defense of Lost Causes, by Slavoj Zizek; 
Verso, London, 2008, 208pp. 
Review by John Brinker 


oe of you who follow the latest trends in critical theory 
will have heard of Slavoj Zizek by now. Zizek is current 
darling of philosophy mavens and campus intellectuals around 
the world; his speaking engagements regularly sell out, he is 
the subject of a documentary (Zizek!), and even has a nightclub 
in Buenos Aires named for him. One suspects a musical based 
on his writings is already in pre-production. 

Perhaps the rockstar appeal is that Zizek, while he's as 
abstruse as they come, has a talent for using pop culture— 
especially Hollywood—to illustrate knotty philosophical con- 
cepts, and for using blacker-than-black Soviet-block humor to 
sweeten the punch. Zizek also gives voice to the kind of anti- 
politically-correct stance that reigns in the world of stand-up 
comedy these days; he loves to shock his audience, but always 
with the wink of an entertainer. His digressive style gives the 
impression of a restless and wide-ranging intellect, one that 
has not only mastered western philosophy the way an evange- 
list masters the gospels, but also huge swaths of literature, film, 
music, and history. 2 

In his latest (and longest-ever) book, Zizek marshals his for- 
midable intellect in the service of a “lost cause” near and dear 
to our hearts: the revolution. It's good to see such a great mind 
taking the revo so seriously, and there are some fresh angles 
here that make the book an immensely worthwhile read. The 
sinking feeling sets in once it's clear what kind of revolution he 
supports: seizure of state power by a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, led by an autocratic father-figure. 

Zizek's role as the avatar and interpreter of psychoanalytic 
philosopher Jacques Lacan might explain how he has stumbled 
into this dead-end. While he supported their cause, Lacan told 
students who had seized the Sorbonne in '68, “you demand a 
new master. You will get it!” It is precisely the figure of the 
“master,” embodied by none less than Stalin, that Zizek de- 
mands on our behalf. The problem with the psychoanalytic 
frame used here is that it takes as given and eternal some of 
the worst aspects of human behavior (like authoritarianism) 
and assumes that they must be projected into the political do- 
main, rather than imagining a reciprocity between the political 
and psychological in which we can change our “inner” selves 
through “outer” praxis. The leaps by which Zizek reaches his 
conclusions for the state and autocracy are accompanied not 
only by Lacanian terminology that will be unfamiliar to most 
readers, but also by fuzzy mysticism: a leader will represent the 
true will of the people by a process of “transubstantiation;” the 
revolution will happen by “magic.” E 

When it comes to the question of the state, Zizek appears 
to endorse two different positions. In his discussion of Simon 
Critchley and John Holloway —both of whom advocate with- 
drawing from direct confrontation with the state —Zizek sug- 
gests that, to the extent that the anarchist role is that of the 
loyal opposition, we are in fact be helping the state to function 
more smoothly by pointing out its susceptibilities. Drawing 
both on Critchley and Alain Badiou, Zizek elaborates on a 
strategy of “subtraction,” whereby a revolutionary movement 
withdraws itself from the entire field of state/anti-state power 
in such a way as to “denaturalize” that field of power. Here, 


he echoes the anarchist stance of refusal, while giving it a new 
dialectical twist. z 

Setting aside this tantalizing line of thought, Zizek ulti- 
mately reaches the conclusion that the state is here to stay, and 
that rather than letting “someone else assume the task of run- 
ning the state machinery,” we should do it ourselves. Tellingly, 
here Zizek cites no clear justification for his reasoning: he tells 
us neither why he thinks the state is here to stay, nor why we 
should run it. As for who “we” are that are supposed to op- 
erate this heavy machinery, Zizek nominates the proletariat 
(of course!), who he suggests may now be comprised of slum 
dwellers and their allies in the “symbolic class” (intellectuals 
and academics). A farfetched alliance, and presumably one in 
which the academics like Zizek would claim the role of the 
“vanguard.” 

Despite these obvious missteps, the book offers up a feast of 
ideas presented with the flair of a showman. In Defense of Lost 
Causes is a kind of thriller, since you don't know whether you're 
about to get a page of mindbending Hegelian theory, witty 
aphorism, or egotistical polemic. It's tragic that all of this great 
rhetoric paves the way for the defense of the worst criminals 
in history, and call to repeat their betrayals of humanity. But, 
while this book's conclusions should be scorned by anyone 
serious about making egalitarian revolution, the labyrinthine 
path Zizek takes to get there offers dozens of striking views 
worth taking in. 


Slavoj Zizek—photo by Andy Miah 





Vindicating Classical Anarchism: 


Free Comrades: Anarchism and Homosexuality in the United 
States, 1895-1917 


Terence Kissack 
(AK Press, 2008) 


Review by Spencer Sunshine 


For me, Terence Kissack’s Free Comrades comes as a long- 
overdue vindication of the classical anarchist tradition and its 
politics of liberation. 

During the 1990s many anarchists, especially those around 
the Love and Rage Revolutionary Anarchist Federation, 
claimed that classical anarchism (the period from 1840 to 
1940) did not adequately address concerns of race, gender, or 
sexuality. 

‘Therefore, they argued, radicals interested in identity poli- 
tics should abandon anarchism; in fact, many of them did and 
became Third World Marxists. Interestingly, their arguments 
were mirrored by their opponents, workerists like anarcho- 
communists and anarcho-syndicalists. They also claimed that 
classical anarchism did not have much interest in these mat- 
ters, as it was exclusively focused on organizing the working 
class into seizing the economy. 

I always felt that these claims did not make sense, although 
I did not have access to the historical knowledge to disprove 
them. Kissack’s long-overdue book shows how both of these 
sides were wrong and furthermore illustrates classical anar- 
chism’s commitment to a wide-ranging program of liberation. 

Kissack shows that not only did US anarchists champion 
queer liberation in the period from the mid-1890s to the 1920s, 
but he argues that they were the only political group to do so. 
He writes that: 


Beginning in the mid-1890s, leading anarchist sex radicals began to 
actively defend the rights of men and women to love members of their 
own sex. Homosexuality became one of the topics that the anarchist 
sex radicals devoted considerable attention to. No other Americans 
— outside of the medical, legal, and religious professions — devoted 
so much time and effort to exploring the social, moral and ethical 
place of same-sex love. And neither did anyone else of the period 
develop a political understanding of the right of men and women to 
love whomsoever they wished, whenever and wherever they wished, 
in a manner of their choosing. 


Having said this, Kissack spends most of Free Comrades 
(originally his PhD dissertation) giving scholarly examples to 
back this claim up. Although there were problematic attitudes 
among anarchists towards queer sexuality at the beginning of 
the movement (PJ. Proudhon, Johann Most, and Peter Kro- 
potkin in particular), the trial of writer Oscar Wilde in 1895 
changed this. 

Not only did anarchists publicly defend Wilde, they were 
“nearly alone among their contemporaries” in doing so. 

Some of the examples he includes are the individualist Ben- 
jamin Tucker, who defended Wilde and promoted his work; 
Emma Goldman, who lectured on same-sex desire and was in 
close contact with the leading sexologists of her day; Alexander 
Berkman, who painted a sympathetic description of same-sex 


relations in prison in his Prison Memoirs; Walt Whitman’s ad- 
mirer John William Lloyd; as well as others such as John Hen- 
ry Mackay, Ben Reitman, Jan Gay, and poet Elsa Gidlow. 

Kissack notes that queer-positive anarchism was strongest 
among native-born, middle-class anarchists (and especially 
among individualists) compared to working class, immigrant 
anarchists (especially anarcho-communists). While his por- 
trayal of the ideological differences between individualist and 
communist anarchists is adequate, he tends to speak of them 
as unproblematically belonging to the same tradition and does 
not do much to position these sexual politics amongst the frac- 
tures within those who all called themselves anarchists. 

The book ends on a poor note. While Kissack’s historical 
knowledge of queer politics is quite thorough, his understand- 
ing of contemporary anarchism—and especially its relation- 
ship to queer politics—is passing at best. Clearly the editors at 
AK were soundly asleep at the wheel to allow such a shoddy 
treatment of contemporary anarchism to go into print. 

While Kissack acknowledges that the classical anarchist 
movement has little influence on mainstream GLBT politics 
today, he does not even touch on the huge revival of queer 
anarchist politics, even in obvious forms such as its influence 
on the contemporary trans movement, Radical Fairies, ACT- 
UP, Queer Nation, the Radical Homosexual Agenda, Radical 
Cheerleaders, etc. 

Nonetheless, Free Comrades hopefully will encourage an 
understanding of anarchism that sees queer liberation both as 
an essential part of its message and one which has long been a 
part of its past. 











Letters 
Continued from Page 2 
patrilineal descent. The maximally in- 
tegrated unit—the tribe—is segmented 
into major branches which in turn are 
further divided and these are further di- 
vided into segments. 

Leaders of tribes and segments are 
elders who have achieved status as influ- 
ential men. They are not policemen, but 
rather men of influence They are media- 
tors in disputes and not arbitrators, Lin- 
eage systems additionally provide for 
friendships and neighbors independent 
of specific identity with the lineage. 

Another similar type of decentralized 
arrangement is found among the Tonga, 
a population of halfa million in Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. Tonga are a matrilineal 
group living in small settlements engag- 
ing in cattle keeping and growing sor- 
ghum and corn. They are organized into 
four social groups by residence, kinship, 
age, and voluntary associations. 

One has ties to his local community 
and to a neighborhood of communities. 
The most important are those of kinship 
with the largest kin group being the 
clan, none of which are corporate groups 
or have any leaders. 

In addition to the numerous obliga- 
tions associated with membership in 
one’s matrilineal clan, one is also ob- 
ligated to a less degree to his father’s 
matrilineal clan and to his affinal kin 
as well. Further, one is bound to an age 
grouping. 

The central mechanism of Tonga 
society is that any given individual is a 
member of a number of different groups, 
which in turn are a part of a network of 
further obligations, so that any negative 
action against an individual or group re- 
sulting from one set of relations has its 
counter restraining effect resulting from 
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affiliation with other groups and indi- 
viduals. 


Harold Barclay 
Vernon, British Columbia 


Jim Feast replies: There's probably 
nothing more irritating to an expert in 
a particular field of study, say the social 
arrangements of a foreign country, than 
to run across a blowhard, who, after a 
one week visit, becomes a self-appointed 
“expert” on that country. 

It’s humiliating for the “expert” when 
he or she meets a real expert, a position 
you might say I am in upon reading your 
deserved rebuff to some of the shortcom- 
ings of my piece. I’ve been in the posi- 
tion of the actual expert when it comes 
to the one foreign culture, which I have 
studied for years, to the point of learn- 


ing one of its languages, namely, China. 
How bothersome to hear some know-it- 
all at a party who just saw a PBS special 
on “The Hidden Kingdom,” loudly spew 
misinformation, so ridiculous it would 
take hours to refute. I hope I haven't 
reached the state of self-delusion of such 
a bore. 

I will definitely look into your book, 
which, judging from your few remarks 
on the subject, reveals exactly the type 
of information I find most absorbing. 
Not vague comments, but a careful enu- 
meration of what arrangements in the 
African village set up a system of demo- 
cratic functioning. Moreover, equally 
valuable, you show in your comments 
on the Tonga that certain structural as- 
pects of their life, that is, each person 
having more than one affiliation, sets up 
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checks and balances, so the community 
does not have to rely on the good will of 
its members to maintain relative equali- 
tarianism but on a structure that makes 
selfish resistance to it counterproduc- 
tive. 

Your comments on the segmental 
nature of African societies makes me 
wonder if this type of social organiza- 
tion is more conducive to anarchist liv- 
ing than other possible ones. You may 
know the relatively obscure book Bolo 
Bolo, in which a Swiss anarchist lays out 
a utopian vision of the future based on 
interconnected social segments. 

It also calls to mind Niklas Luh- 
mann’s argument that social structures 
have gone through a “natural” historical 
development from segments to hierar- 
chies to networks. I wonder, if this were 
true, would there be a marked anarchist 
tendency (not necessarily realized) in all 
early social organizations. 

If I had done more homework, I 
wonder if I might not have shown my 
thesis is highly compatible with yours. 
My main idea, which may not have been 
expressed with enough clarity, is that, in 
some cases, if a state in Africa gradu- 
ally (not cataclysmically) collapsed, this 
would not represent a defeat for civil 
society, which still maintains ties to (or 
even still has) anarchist social arrange- 
ments and could get along perhaps bet- 
ter without the intrusion of government 
and capitalism. 

This idea was generated by read- 
ing such doom-sayers as Mike Davis 
or Manuel Castells (whose ideas I dis- 
cuss in the African section of my book 
on AIDS) and contrasting to them the 
impression I got from my (one week) 
visit to the Gambia, where in a village, 
I found such a vivid sense of vitality, 
peace, humor, and equality. 


Cuba & Gays 

I enjoyed your article on Cuba (see 
Summer 2008 FE, “Socialism or Cell 
Phones: An Anarchist in Cuba”). 

Cuba’s relations with the U.S. left 
were affected when Castro’s government 
announced anti-gay policies around 
1970, just at the time of the rise of the 
gay liberation movement in this country. 
‘The Venceremos Brigade [which brought 
Americans to the island] soon followed 
suit by adopting a policy banning gays 
from their trips. 

When I went to the People’s Col- 


lege of Law in Los Angeles in 1977, 
there was a big fight between gays and 
straights over allowing the Venceremos 
Brigade to use a room at the school for 
meetings. The pro-Brigade forces won 
on a narrow vote, and most of the gays 
left the college. 

After that came the period when 
Cuba sent hundreds of thousand of 
troops to Africa to fight the apartheid 
regimes, winning some important bat- 
tles and hastening their fall, Many of 
those troops came back with the AIDS 
virus and the Cuban government or- 
dered HIV positives to be quarantined 
in specially designated housing separate 
from the general population. 

In the late 1990s, I attended a town 
hall meeting of 200 people in San Fran- 
cisco on the question of Cuba and gays. 
San Francisco has quite a few left of cen- 
ter folks plus more gays per capita than 
any other U.S. city. 

There were quite a few people pres- 
ent who wanted to defend the achieve- 
ments of the revolution, but also many 
who wanted to criticize the Castro gov- 
ernment for its anti-gay policies, and to 
dump on the Brigades for going along 
with the prejudice. 

A speaker or two tried to defend the 
Cuban government, and another admit- 
ted the Brigade policy had been wrong. 
The Cuban revolution took place in a 
different historical period, and one ver- 
sion I heard was that Raul initiated the 
anti-gay policies because of his admira- 
tion for the Soviet bloc Eastern Euro- 
pean regimes. 


Bob Hippler 
Portland, Oregon 


Walker Lane responds: Cuba has 
come along way since the days when 
they maintained the anti-gay laws en- 
acted by the Spanish colonists. The last 
statute criminalizing same sex conduct 
was repealed in 1993. 

Today, because of its medical and 
public education systems, Cuba has 
one of the lowest HIV/AIDS rates in 
the world with a 0.1% infection rate. In 
contrast, the US rate is six times greater 
according to the United Nations. In 
Cuba, HIV treatment, related drugs, 
medicines, and care are free. Schools 
teach anti-bullying and harassment cur- 
riculum. 

On my February trip to the eastern 


provinces of the island, I didn’t see any 
evidence of overt gay culture, but from 
every report it flourishes in the big cities 
such as Havana and Santiago. 

This year, Cuba announced its medi- 
cal system would provide gender-reas- 
signment surgery. Also, Cuba endorsed 
and held state events on May 17 for the 
International Day Against Homopho- 
bia, which was attended by its national 
leaders. 

One of our guides, Rita, is active 
in the pro-LGBT National Center for 
Sexual Education (CENESEX), headed 
by Mariela Castro Espin, the daughter 
of President Raul Castro. Rita told us 
she and others are agitating to include 
a prohibition in the nation’s constitution 
against sexual preference discrimina- 
tion. 
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“Play” Art on the opposite page by 
Tara Jensen 


WANTED: PLAYS FOR MONTREAL’S 4th Annual 
INTERNATIONAL ANARCHIST THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Montreal's fourth annual International Anarchist Theatre 
Festival is seeking submissions of anarchist theatre pieces to 
be staged May 11 - 14th, 2009. 

We are looking for theatre pieces in English or French, 
from 5 to 60 minutes long, about anarchists, anarchist ideas 
and history, or any subject related to anarchism including anti- 
state, against capitalism, racism, homophobia, sexism, etc. We 
will consider plays or monologues that are original work, ones 
that have already been performed, or that have been written by 
anarchists (historical or contemporary). 

The festival is part of Montreal's annual Festival of Anarchy 
that leads up to the city's 10th annual Anarchist Bookfair, May 
16 & 17, 2009, the largest anarchist event in North America. 

All work performed is without remuneration. The Festival 
will provide publicity, an appropriate indoor venue, plus a guar- 
anteed interested audience. All proceeds from ticket sales are 
used to cover event expenses and for staging future Festivals. 

If interested, please send a synopsis, the script or script 
excerpts, a bio/resumé, a DVD or video (or link to on-line 
clips) of the piece, reviews of past work, your technical re- 


quirements, an artists’ vision statement, and explain why your 
proposal would fit in the Festival. If you want your materials 
returned, please send a SASE envelope with sufficient funds 
for postage. 

In the past, the festival has staged work by members of The 
Living Theatre, The Bread & Puppet Theatre, Monique Surel, 
author of Au temps de l'anarchie, un théatre du combat, Nicole 
Mourer, Norman Nawrocki, etc. Last year's festival 

drew 400 people each night. 


DEADLINE: NO LATER THAN January 5, 2009 to ei- 
ther: anarchisetfestival@yahoo.ca or, mail to: 

@ Theatre Festival 

c/o S. Laplage 

6797 rue de Normanville 

Montréal, Quebec 

H25S 2C2 


www.myspace.com/anarchisttheatre_montreal 
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